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SOME PRINCIPLES OF PEACE 


Jesus . . . seeing the city wept over it saying: If thou 
hadst known and that in this thy day, the things that are 
0 thy peace. But now they are hidden from thine 
MOS 
ies entering into the temple He began to cast out them 
that sold therein and them that bought, saying to them: 
It is written: My house is a house of prayer. But you 
have made it a den of thieves (Luke xix, 41-46). 

* * * * * * 

The Apostle James has written: 

From whence are wars and contentions among you? 

Are they not because of your concupiscences which war 
in your members? 

You covet and have not. You kill and envy and cannot 
obtain. 

You contend and war and you have not because you ask 
not (James iv, 1-3). 

* * * * * * 

St. Thomas Aquinas has written: ‘Peace ceases when 
all seek what is their own.’ 

* * * * * * 

An intelligent observer of modern social movements has 
said : 

‘Some men wrest a living from Nature and it is called 
WORK. 

‘Some men wrest a living from those who wrest a living 
from Nature, and it is called TRADE. 

‘Some men wrest a living from those who wrest a living 
from those who wrest a living from Nature, and it is called 
FINANCE,’ 
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“Seeing the city.’ The tears of Jesus were never shed 
at the sight of the countryside. The Divine Woes were 
uttered against Corazain and Bethsaida, the Divine Doom 
was foretold of Capharnaum and, with tears, of Jerusalem, 

His choice of Bethlehem rather than Jerusalem for birth, 
and of Nazareth rather than Jerusalem for life, suggests 
the motive of those tears. That motive is seen more clearly 
when we realise that the Redeemer Who passed over Jeru- 
salem for birth and life chose it only for death. 


There is one City of Peace, but it is the Heavenly City. 
Here on earth we have no abiding city; and no peace. 
abiding city. 

The country if not divinely organised for peace is more 
organised for peace than for war. But the city if not 
humanly and deliberately organised for war, is more or- 
ganised for war than for peace. 

A hundred facts show plainly enough how the country 
rather than the town is organised for peace, and the town 
rather than the country is organised for war. 

But of these hundred facts one seems not only necessary 
but essential. In outline it is as follows. Only the country 
and nowise the town is self-sufficient. In other words, if 
one person dwells in the town, one person must dwell in 
the country. One town-dweller demands one country- 
dweller; although one country-dweller does not demand 
one town-dweller. 

There is an economic sense in which the town-dweller 
is parasitic on the country-dweller. But there is another 
political sense in which the town-dweller is less parasitic 
than despotic. 

The town-dweller must and does contrive to exert pres- 
sure upon the country-dweller. Now, it will be found 
immediately on examination that the town-dweller’s will 
can be imposed upon the country-dweller only by untrue 
values (the equivalent of fraud) or by unjust pressure (the 
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equivalent of force). If this state of fraud and force is not 
War, it is what moralists call fitly the ‘ Proximate Occa- 
sion’ of War. 

Only the Prince of Peace, whose birth-place was not a 
city but a hamlet, said: ‘I came not to bring peace but 
the sword.” How courteously is this said! The Speaker 
contrives to suggest that He came almost as a Mahomet 
to use the sword for bringing the whole world under His 
sway. Yet it was not He Who unsheathed the sword against 
us. It was we from our city and citadel that unsheathed 
the sword against Him! 

The simple country folk said: ‘Come let us go over 
to Bethlehem and see Him.’ The Jerusalem city folk sent 
their officers to find Him and kill Him! 


We must not hastily condemn these city folk, nor their 
King Herod. Every city, as Aristotle says, has peace for 
its end and aim. Even when it makes war it is making 
war for peace’s sake. No doubt the people over whom 
Herod reigned in peace had suffered so recently and so 
much from war that peace could hardly be bought at too 
great a price. If by the death of a few village children 
(of whom there were enough for trade) civil war could be 
prevented, their slaughter could not be looked upon as 
aught but far-sighted statesmanship. 

In other words, the city with its false views of what was 
really ‘to its peace’ was the Proximate Occasion of that 
contempt for human life which is the motive of the most 
inhuman wars. 


‘Urbi et Orbi.’ So ran the Decrees of Imperial Rome: 
to the City first and then to the World, because the world 
was for the City; and not the City for the world. 

There was a social quality much coveted by the ‘ lucky’ 
citizen of Rome, and called PAX ROMANA, Roman Peace. 
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Like every kind of peace, it was the effect of Victory, 
Yet it was at best only the lower peace based on victory 
over others; and neither the noble peace based on victory 
over self, nor the noblest, Christ-like peace by sacrifice of 
self. 

Two things allow us to see in the degrading nature of 
this Roman City-Peace the tendency of Cities to impose 
their will by fraud (untrue values) or by force (unjust 
pressure). One fact is the destruction of Jerusalem; the 
second fact is the construction of the Colosseum. The Holy 
City was destroyed by fire and sword. Its fires were almost 
quenched by blood. 

A few years later, when thousands of Jewish war-captives 
had built a Colosseum for Roman games, human blood was 
shed so freely for Roman pleasure as ever it flowed through 
Roman hate. 

Afier the manner of all peoples whom war has enriched, 
Rome disliked war and sought peace.’ But this dislike 
for war merely meant that Rome preferred receiving some- 
thing gratis to buying it at a price; especially at the price 
of Roman blood. During the centuries of its supremacy 
Rome’s principle was: ‘ Parcere Subiectis et debellare Su- 
perbos.” Those who did the will of Rome and became its 
slaves were compensated by a secure sufficiency of worldly 
goods. Those who refused to do the will of Rome were war- 
beaten till their refusal or their life was at an end; and the 
Roman Eagle was again at peace! 


* Peace ceases when all seek what is their own.’ 

In laying down this social principle so epigrammatic- 
ally that it seems almost a paradox, St. Thomas was no 
doubt recalling words of St. Paul. To the self-opiniated 
Corinthian Greeks were written the words: ‘Let no man 


1 It is not many months since one of our modern war-monger- 
ing Dictators pleaded pathetically that he wished and sought 
for peace! 
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seek his own; but that which is another’s.”* ‘To the socially 
proud Macedonian Greeks, fellow countrymen of Alex- 
ander the Great, were written the words: ‘ Let each esteem 
others better than themselves; each one not considering 
the things that are his own, but those that are other 
men’s.’* For these Southern and Northern Greeks St. Paul’s 
invitation to the divine Pax Christiana, Christian Peace 
must have sounded like a declaration of War! They 
could not be expected to know at once that it was an in- 
vitation to that victory over self which alone can beget 
lasting and perfect peace. 

St. Thomas had arrived at his doctrine of peace by 
meditating not only on peace, but on the causes and hind- 
rances of peace. 

Though justice is a virtue enabling us to give others all 
that is theirs, it could be only the accidental (or hindrance- 
moving) cause of peace. 

The only direct and essential cause of peace is charity, 
because charity is a virtue enabling us to give to others 
not only all that is theirs, but also something that is ours. 
Psychologically speaking, and as man is now found, only 
the motive or momentum of charity will set justice in 
motion. 

* * * * * * 


Now psychologically speaking, and as man is now found, 
no men or group of men when seeking their own rights 
will be able to see the rights of others. Hence no man 
or group of men will be able to practise that justice with- 
out which peace is impossible. 

A State in which each and all seek their own rights will 
be very effectively the Darwinian struggle for existence; 
or in Marxian language, ‘Class War.’ But it will be War 
—and not Peace. 


2 I Cor. x, 24. 
* Php. iv, 3, 4. 
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For all these reasons, latent in the principle of St. 
Thomas, we find ourselves with nothing but compassion 
for the multitudes, because peace can now be only a bye. 
product of the modern urbanised activities to which these 
multitudes are directed or constrained. Everywhere the 
direction or government of peoples is passing us by right 
into the hands of the trader, whose power is through 
money, or of those financiers whose greater power is 
over money. Yet even the most well-intentioned Trader- 
Statesman or Financier-Statesman will think it his first and 
greatest duty to his country to defend the rights of its 
citizens. But if peace ceases when men seek what is their 
own, modern statesmanship will tend always to be War 
or the threat of war. 


To sum up. Our modern urbanized arrangements of 
vast groups of human beings—in which the city is master 
and the country servant—organised through tokens 
(money) rather than through realities—are undeniably the 
Proximate Occasion of War. 

And modern machine-made War is Mass Production of 
commodities followed by Mass Destruction of Men. 


ET IN TERRA PAX HOMINIBUS BONAE VOLUNTATIS 


Fr. VincENT McNass, O.P. 
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DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 


TWELVE months have now passed since the publication 
of the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on Christian 
Doctrine. The varied comments with which it has been 
received, both within the Church of England and outside 
it, have revealed much divergence of opinion as to the 
significance of its content and in consequence as to its value 
as an indication of the direction in which the Church of 
England is moving. Among Catholics, the tendency has 
been to judge it in the light of its obvious divergences 
from Catholic standards, particularly in regard to its ap- 
parent surrender, as necessary dogmas, of the doctrines of 
the Virgin Birth and the bodily Resurrection of our Lord, 
and to write it down as proof positive of the final victory 
of modernism over orthodoxy in the Church of England.’ 
The Memorandum, published this month with the 
authority of the Council of the Church Union, is an illu- 
minating commentary both upon the Report itself and 
also upon many of the judgements which have been made 
upon it.? Indeed, it would not be untrue to say that for 
the outsider a real understanding of the Report is very 
difficult without its help. A judgement which assesses the 
Report merely in the light of its divergences from Catholic 
standards is shown to be superficial; a fruitful judgement 
must penetrate to the root of the problem and undertake 
two closely connected tasks. The Report must be seen in 


1 This cannot be said of the two articles by Fr. Victor White 
in the March and April Biackrriars of last year, in which the 
main verdict of the Memorandum mentioned below is antici- 
pated. 

* Memorandum on the Report of the Archbishops’ Commis- 
sion on Christian Doctrine. By A. G. Hebert, S.S.M. Pub- 
lished with the authority of the Council of the Church Union. 
(The Church Union is a powerful Anglican society, which repre- 
sents the main body of Anglo-Catholicism.) 
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its setting as the product of the Church of England as it is § that 
to-day, and the Church of England as it is to-day must be § piste 
understood in relation to its past history if an estimate is § tran: 
to be made of the direction whither in the future it may J jogic 
move. The first of these tasks is admirably performed by J and 
the Memorandum; to the second, we shall return later. scrib 
In order to indicate the light thrown upon the Report § of m 
by the Memorandum, we will summarize its main argu. § (p, 
ment, keeping as far as possible to its own words. The § thou 
verdict of the Memorandum is that, excellent though its J) God 
work has been in many directions, the Commission has § mula 
failed in its purpose, which was ‘ to demonstrate the extent J not | 
of existing agreement, and to show how far it is possible 9 the « 
to remove or diminish existing differences.’ The reason of Tl 
this failure is shown to be that within the Church of Eng- § ment 
land (and consequently within the Commission itself, which § to iss 
was to that extent representative) two views are held, at ing 
least implicitly, of the nature of revelation and ultimately § terpr 
of God and of His action upon the world, and these when § the 1 
analysed and made explicit are found to be mutually ex- § withe 
clusive. Instead of exploring as deeply as possible these § pleas 
fundamental questions, the Commission has been content § study 
to leave undone this basic work, and has sought to find § dema 
nominal agreement only on many individual doctrines by § But + 
means of formulae which can be interpreted in different § a; th 
senses. The Memorandum then states the traditional and § no by 
Catholic doctrine of revelation as embodying God’s mighty § has t< 
acts, the formulation of the significance of those acts in comp 
dogma, and man’s realization of truth by faith and human § attitu 
reasoning. From this it shows that Liberal theology in § the |; 
concentrating attention on the ‘values’ and ‘ideals’ On 
realized by man in the course of his religious development, § (1ypic 
to the exclusion of the ontological aspect of revelation, has J —___ 
come to equate revelation with religious experience, and * Ts 
faith with intuition. faith i 
These divergent views of revelation and faith give rise oe M 
to two quite different views of the Incarnation: ‘the one, J jaci< 
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that while there was a preparation for the Incarnation in 
history, the Incarnation itself is the breaking-in of the 
transcendent God on the course of history, or, in eschato- 
logical language, the coming of the Son of Man to judge 
and to save; the other, that the whole process can be de- 
scribed in evolutionary terms, as a progressive illumination 
of mankind which reaches its highest level in Jesus Christ ’ 
(p. 20). The Memorandum criticizes the Report, in that 
though stating the orthodox doctrine that Christ is true 
God and true Man, and accepting the Chalcedonian for- 
mula, in seeking to present an agreed statement it does 
not point out these different and conflicting tendencies or 
the dangers of a wrong view regarding them.* 

The ambiguity which underlies the thought and state- 
ments of the Commission in regard to revelation is shown 
to issue in a corresponding ambiguity concerning the mean- 
ing of biblical inspiration and the method of biblical in- 
terpretation. We note with pleasure what is said about 
the unwisdom of repudiating the inerrancy of the Bible 
without defining the word accurately, and with still greater 
pleasure the wise words on the right approach to biblical 
study. ‘To acknowledge the Bible as the word of God 
demands an attitude of docility and humility towards it. 
But now the hearer is being encouraged to set himself up 
as the judge and critic of the Bible: and there could be 
no better way of ensuring that he will not learn what it 
has to teach him. Humility and docility are indeed quite 
compatible with a thoroughly open-minded and critical 
attitude. But it is disastrous when, as so often happens, 
the latter is there and the former are absent’ (p. 24). 

One of the most important sections of the Memorandum 
(typical of the exact theological thinking which charac- 


* To what extent the evolutionary view of revelation and 
faith is held explicitly and exclusively in the.Church of England, 
the Memorandum does not say. It is clear, however, that it 
believes that there is a fairly widespread tendency to lay em- 
phasis on the evolutionary aspect. 
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terizes the whole of it)* is that which deals with symbolism. 
A careful analysis of the meaning of the word symbol shows 
that in its theological context it may be used to mean either 
that which manifests or describes in time a transcendent 
reality existing outside it, or an event happening within 
the course of history which is the outward sign of the 
impact of the transcendent God upon it. In the first sense 
the appearance of an angel or the description of the heaven. 
ly Jerusalem in the Apocalypse is symbolical; in the second, 
the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, and the sacraments. 
As mere physical phenomena, these latter have no symbolic 
significance for us; but they have meaning for our faith 
as symbolizing the divine redemptive action; the Virgin 
Birth was the means by which the Divine Person was born, 
the tomb was empty because the Lord of Life was risen, 
the water of baptism effects the washing away of sin. 
Symbols, therefore, have meaning only if they represent 
spiritual realities, or if the physical events which symbolize 
the divine action really happened. If the realities do not 
exist or the events did not happen, it is hardly legitimate 
to use the word symbol, at least without accurate definition 
of its sense. This definition the Report altogether fails 
to give, with the result that the word is capable of being 
interpreted in two diametrically opposite senses. To 
readers of the Report, therefore, ‘symbolically true’ may 
mean ‘really true,’ or it may mean ‘ unreal,’ ‘ untrue’; 
and to use the phrase in the latter sense of the doctrine of 
the Resurrection or the Virgin Birth reduces them to the 
level of legendary stories without indicating what possible 
religious value they could have in that capacity. The 
Memorandum goes on to point out that the ambiguity can 


‘Father Hebert, S.S.M., the author of the Memorandum, is a 
member of the Anglican religious community which has been 
the pioneer in the Church of England of an education for the 
clergy which aims at combining freedom of thought with true 
deference to the authority of traditional Christianity, and exact 
theological thinking based on the study of St. Thomas. 
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be traced to the same root cause as the other ambiguities 
of the Report; ‘failure to distinguish between the truth 
relating to the heavenly order, which is rightly and 
properly described by symbol, and the truth of the pheno- 
menal order, which is investigated by Natural Science. 
Minds which have become habituated to think of this 
‘scientific truth’ as the type of all truth cannot help re- 
garding the symbolical language which sets forth the truth 
of the heavenly order as fanciful, unreal, illusory. It is 
just this tendency to regard sensible phenomena as the type 
of reality, which led to the value-philosophy which re- 
nounced all attempts to dogmatize about the heavenly and 
the unseen, and directed its thoughts to ‘experience,’ 
‘values,’ and ‘ideals.’ To this type of mind, the real is 
that which is verifiable in sensible experience, or again 
in religious experience; anything that goes beyond this is 
speculative and meaningless, unless it can be translated 
into terms of religious or other ‘values.’ But to the Bib- 
lical mind, the heavenly order of things is ontologically 
real, and is that which gives meaning to the visible order 
of things; so that the symbols which describe and mediate 
to us the heavenly order are not fanciful or unreal, but 
symbols of truth’ (p. 38). 

Two quotations will sum up the final judgement of the 
Memorandum. ‘We have, then, this main criticism to 
make of the Report of the Commission—namely, that it 
fails in its task of demonstrating the existing agreement 
within the Church of England, and investigating how far 
it is possible to remove or diminish existing differences, 
because it has not set itself to go to the root of those differ- 
ences. Two radically different views of revelation are left 
side by side unreconciled, and therefore the exposition 
is seriously confused . . .. The strength of the Report 
lies ‘in the constant endeavour which it makes to grasp 
the meanings of things, and to commend the Christian 
faith to men by bringing out the intrinsic truth of the 
faith; it puts its trust in the witness of the truth itself, in 
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the power of the Gospel message, in the presence of the 
Holy Spirit operating within the Body, to overcome the 
evil and bring to fruit the good. But the Anglican way 
presupposes, for its healthy working, a true concord in 
the essentials which we are accustomed to sum up as Scrip- 
tures, Creeds, Sacraments and Ministry; and the naturalis. 
tic theology which gives rise to the false doctrine about 
God and man and redemption which we have encountered 
constitutes a threat to the basis on which Anglicanism 
stands. The weakness of Anglican discipline is typically 
shown in its failure to guard sufficiently against such a 
danger ’ (pp. 45-46). 

There can be no doubt that this Memorandum, voicing 
as it does the general mind of Anglo-Catholicism, marks 
a further decisive stage in the movement towards securing 
a genuine unity of belief within the Church of England, 
which was begun by the appointment of the Doctrinal 
Commission. The Church of England is moving; but it 
is impossible to gauge whither it is moving apart from an 
understanding of its past history. In another article 
next month we shall attempt to indicate those elements 
in its history and present position which have a bearing 
upon the problem, and to estimate the direction that its 
furher movement may be expected to take. 


Henry St. Joun, O.P. 
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C.F.S.5 MOVEMENT IN HOLLAND 


PART II 


Under the direction of the local committees of the K.F.A. 
film circles have been started. Very soon meetings were 
held in which authorised speakers explained the meaning 
of the film problem, and demonstrated that a film circle 
must be a nucleus of local activity in the sphere of Catholic 
film Action. ‘The members of such a circle form a body- 
guard of workers in the great action for good films. ‘They 
wntribute energetically and in various ways to the realisa- 
ion of the aim of Vigilanti Cura, and this not only by 
iudy and practical film labour, but also by participation 
inthe propaganda of K.F.A. They are the people on whom 
K.F.A. can rely in the most difficult hours. 

The film circle in Bois-le-Duc has already achieved 
auch that is important. It has become active in the three 
most important parts of our task: study, propagation, and 
practical film work. Soon after its commencement this 
film Circle held meetings, at which the problem of good 
ilms was treated in conformance with the Encyclical and 
hort films were shown and discussed. It showed to the 
wuitside world very clearly its propagational character, when 
the local department of K.F.A. began its offensive at the 
ginning of June, 1937. 

After the faithful had heard en masse of the inaugura- 
tion of the world-film-action through a film-Sunday, about 
even parochial meetings were held. At these meetings 
ihe film The Eternal Dream was shown, and at the same 
ime the assembly heard an explanation of the essence and 
im of the K.F.A. 

The principal members of the Film Circle appeared as 
yeakers and arrested the attention of the masses to the 
work of the K.F.A., through innumerable articles in the 
cal Press, by home-visiting and other stimulating activi- 
ies. In the domain of practical film labour also the film 
tircle of Bois-le-Duc has turned to action. For this pur- 
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pose a labour group was formed, which tackles the making 
of films. By this example may it be understood more gen. 
erally how a film circle can be an important factor in the 
building up of the K.F.A. work. 

In connection with the production of films, week-ends 
are arranged. The problem of Dutch Catholic film pro- 
duction is a question of expert training and technical out- 
fit. Co-operation and collection of the scattered efforts 
under supervision and with the assistance of leading au- 
thorities must create the sphere necessary for the successful 
development of all possibilities. To discuss ways and 
means these week-ends will prove very useful. They are 
not meant to be of a purely speculative character. Men 
acquainted with the practical sides of the subject must 
guide the discussions to practical results in co-operation 
with the K.F.A. 

The individual experiments ought to a certain degree 
to be centralised, not to hamper individual freedom but 
to increase our strength. Those that are more advanced 
need appliances: the studio, technical equipment, etc., and 
others need the assistance of their more experienced col- 
leagues. 

This is the conception of these week-ends: not theory 
only, but anticipated practice, a platform of speculation as 
a step towards actual work. 

A satisfactory coalition of the Catholic censoring bodies 
has been achieved under the auspices of the ‘Central 
Bureau ’ of K.F.A.: The old ‘ K.F.C.,’ which tested films 
on their ‘ permissibility’ only, was amalgamated with 
‘Kasco,’ which judged the films also on their artistic and 
educational value for different ages and groups. The execu- 
tive committee of this new censoring organisation consists 
of three members each of K.F.C. and Kasco and works un- 
der the guidance of the Directors of K.F.A. 

A meeting of the editors and managers of the Catholic 
daily papers with the Right Rev. President of K.F.A. also 
put an end to the regrettable dissensions about the com- 
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mendableness of certain films in their several film reviews. 
The great willingness of the Catholic Press to co-operate 
with K.F.A. promises much good for a successful campaign 
for clean films. 

From September ist, 1938, the results of the Catholic 
film Censoring are published in the official magazine, 
Katholiek Film Front, and are also obtainable on separate 
lists, Which may be put up in clubs, church porches, etc. 

To the general public the activity of the K.F.A. has 
shown itself best in its propaganda. We could write a 
volume about all the work, mostly done con amore, with- 
out any compensation, and by hundreds of people. 

The Directors of K.F.A. have appointed a national com- 
mittee to direct the propaganda. This committee started 
is work by erecting local sections which represent the 
K.F.A. in all places of importance. Here we must utter 
aword of praise with regard to these local sections, which 
often had to struggle against almost incredible difficulties 
inorder to make this new and modern apostolate take firm 
root. 

Every city and town has its own life, characteristics, ec- 
centricities, and prejudices, which can only be tactfully 
dealt with by those well acquainted with local circum- 
stances. The Directors have left to the local sections as great 
an independence as possible, and yet the co-operation 
between local sections and central direction leaves nothing 
tobe desired. Everywhere a great interest has been taken 
in the ‘ Catholic Film Action.’ As far as possible the action 
was conducted parochially, starting with the so-called Film 
Sunday on which a specially trained priest delivered ser- 
mons on the encyclical Vigilanti Cura and on Work for 
the Good Film. ; 

By means of a house-to-house call by propagandists the 
parishioners were asked to enroll themselves as members 
of the K.F.A. In this way tens of thousands have already 
been enlisted to patronise the good films and avoid the bad 
ones. The necessary measures were taken to prevent this 
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enlisting degenerating into a mass movement without soul 
or backbone. Before everything else the K.F.A. desires 
to change the mentality towards the films. 

People ought to learn to consider the film as a gift from 
God, as an invention of the human mind by means of 
which, as in the case of all real art, great influence for good 
may be exercised. For this reason the members of the 
K.F.A. must be convinced supporters of the good films. 
This is to be attained in two ways: (a) by asking our 
fellow Catholics to promise in writing to attend no other 
films but those classified as permissible by K.F.A., (b) by 
a yearly contribution, according to individual means, to- 
wards the defraying of the high expenses of the general 
campaign. As the K.F.A. must be a mass movement, every- 
one must be given the opportunity of enrolling himself 
and of fixing his own contribution. Experience has shown 
that we were not mistaken in the mentality of our fellow 
Catholics. The general motto was: ‘ Become a member 
of the K.F.A. and contribute at least three guilders (about 
one-third of the pound at the present rate) per year.’ Each 
subscriber receives twice a month the official organ, 
Katholiek Film Front, free. ‘To this call a generous re- 
sponse followed. Very many spontaneously pay a higher 
contribution. ‘Thousands of less well-to-do people support 
the K.F.A. by smaller yearly contributions. Repeatedly, 
we receive subscriptions of 6d. with the remark, ‘From 
an unemployed, who can do no more.’ As in many other 
things, the K.F.A. rests on the confidence placed by the 
Catholic people in its leaders. In the same way in which the 
Dutch Catholics by mutual co-operation have built up a 
Catholic Party, a Catholic Press, and a Catholic Broad- 
casting Corporation, so with united efforts they will found 
a Catholic Film Production and Distribution. The so- 
called Filii Sundays were usually effective precursors of 
the propaganda, and, if properly prepared, great successes. 
It appeared clearly that the fame of the K.F.A. had run 
ahead of the propaganda. When the first difficult steps in 
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this domain were taken, many disappointments had to be 
faced. In The Hague and Rotterdam, for instance, the 
method of procedure was that in all the churches on the 
same day sermons should be preached on the subject 
‘Catholic Film Action,’ following on which existing propa- 
ganda clubs were to make a house-to-house call. Such a 
wholesale action, without sufficient preparation, was bound 
toend in disappointment. The number of subscribers did 
not correspond to the great effort made. Amsterdam, on 
the contrary, was divided into five districts, in which ser- 
mons by specially trained preachers were delivered and 
where in co-operation with the General Catholic Propa- 
ganda Club a house-to-house call was made. Since then 
the Capital has proved to be one of the best sections of 
the K.F.A. In The Hague and Rotterdam the propaganda 
later on made up its arrears by film-evenings in club rooms, 
etc. It invariably appeared that good results had not been 
attained without great effort, and that success was obviously 
due to a more capable local committee and to indefatigable 
activity. ‘The best example of this is Breda. In the be- 
ginning all possible unforeseen circumstances hampered 
the work. The capable and energetic committee, how- 
ever, persevered and after almost complete failure ven- 
tured with due preparation upon a new propaganda 
scheme. Breda is now ahead of all local sections. 

In this connection grateful thanks must be expressed for 
the help received from the Grail, from many clubs of lay 
apostles and from the ‘St. Josefgezellenvereeniging’ 
(Kolping Brothers), etc. An important factor in the pro- 
paganda has been and will be still more in the future, the 
wholesale support given by the directors of religious and 
social unions. The central bureau of the K.F.A. has at its 
disposal the periodicals of the Third Orders of St. Francis 
and of St. Dominic, of the Holy Family, the Sodalities of 
Mary, etc., to spread the principles of Catholic Film Action. 
In the coming winter rich fruits will be gathered from what 
has been sown there, 
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Film action means in practice, and in the long run, giv- 
ing the public a good film. A modest but energetic effort 
was made by the Board of Directors in tackling the prob. 
lem of the distribution of the film: first of all, an endeavour 
was made to unite all the efforts already made in this field. 
For if a distribution of films on Catholic principles in a 
small country is to have any chance of success, it is neces- 
sary that this distribution should be made from one centre. 

When it appeared that it was impossible to unite all 
personal interests into one commercial group the Central 
Bureau of the K.F.A. found a few wealthy Catholics will- 
ing to finance a new limited company which hopes to cope 
with the growing demands for suitable films by the 
numerous Catholic unions, boarding schools, clubs, etc., 
and at the same time to provide for the propaganda film- 
evenings of the K.F.A. and other large organisations. An 
office for the leasing of films will try from time to time 
to introduce high standard films of special importance and 
to let them to cinemas as was done recently with the film 
‘Sacred Bonds.’ In this way in co-operation with a travel- 
ling cinema it can do much useful work. 

The Central Bureau of the K.F.A. has merely taken the 
initiative and leaves the new company to develop indepen. 
dently, because we are dealing here with a purely com- 
mercial enterprise, and the K.F.A., according to its Statutes, 
as a purely idealistic institution, must keep itself aloof from 
all money business. Of course, the K.F.A. watches over 
the moral integrity of the activity of this company and 
special clauses have been inserted to this end in its 
Statutes. Moreover, there are in the Netherlands about a 
thousand Catholic proprietors and directors of halls in 
which films are shown. Under the auspices of the K.F.A. 
efforts are being made to unite these into an association 
after the example of Belgium, so that the common need 
for good. films may produce a satisfactory demand. 

The Bureau is directed by a committee. A delegate of 
the Directors of the K.F.A. acts as its president, and a priest 
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(a professor of the Catholic University), who is the Presi- 
dent of the K.F.A. section that examines films on their 
suitability, acts as its spiritual adviser. The I.B. keeps 
close contact with the Censors’ Department, and with the 
editorial staff of the magazine Katholiek Film Front: two 
editors of the K.F.F. are members of the Committee, and 
another acts as its managing secretary. The Managing 
Director of the Central Office of the K.F.A., Mr. L. Weter- 
ings, attends its meetings as an observer. 

In this way I.B. has every co-operation at its disposal. 
Its address is the same as that of the Central Bureau of 
the K.F.A., Nieuwstraat 24, Bois-le-Duc. Any association 
desiring information about films, film programmes for its 
meetings, etc., may apply to the K.F.A., and private persons 
wishing for information about one or other detail of the 
K.F.A. or about particular events in the film-world, will 
receive every attention. It is the intention of the Bureau 
to set up a Library and a collection of cuttings, photo- 
graphs, etc., and to become a source of information about 
this wide and complicated subject of films. 

The I.B. will also have the keeping of the ‘ Registers 
of Examinaions’ regarding suitability, quality, and value 
of films. This means that Associations, Youth Organisa- 
tions, Boarding Schools, etc., which are faced with the task 
of composing a film-programme, will in future be able 
to obtain information about films which are not only allow- 
able for their special audiences, but which also have a cer- 
tain degree of artistic and educational value. The Cen- 
soring Committee has already done a good deal of work. 
This work requires time, steady perseverance, and, espe- 
cially, constant vigilance. The percentage of films which 
may be labelled with an assurance of all-round suitability 
is not particularly large. The I.B. will sponsor decent 
films and thus promote the aim of the K.F.A. in a very 
practical way. It will also note the demand for, and en- 
courage, the importing and making of such films. 


T. W. LEFEBER. 
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which 

CANON DIMNET AND DEMOCRACY § in be 
wind 

Once,’ says Canon Dimnet, ‘I heard a shepherd saying § with | 
that “the wind sat in France,”’ for the Canon was born § mulas 
in that frontier district of his country that was formerly Th 
part of the old Middle Kingdom of Lotharingia and later § sulted 
of the Duchy of Burgundy. Dimnet is a Frenchman born § and ¢ 
and bred; in My Old World he has created an unforgettable § hither 
picture of the typical small town that was his birthplace, § a nati 
Trélon, with its gray spire dominating the flat landscape; § the m 
but though the life of Trélon is French, its memories are § ally u 
of older allegiance, and the shepherd was recording in his § and i 
phrase a time when, to the inhabitants of Trélon and all § Paix, 
about Cambrai, the French were ‘ foreigners.’ secret 
It is perhaps not too fanciful to see in this frontier back- §} Chica 
ground an explanation of Canon Dimnet’s extraordinary § minu 
feeling for a language and a culture not his own. An § a rare 
uncle early taught him ‘simple English words; door, win- § larly 
dow, pen, book . . . and had given our dog quite a standing § great 
in the street by calling him, for some reason, Euston.’ The § the | 
little flame lighted by his uncle grew during school days § worl 
until at last, on going to teach at Douai, Ernest Dimnet § Engl. 
came into contact with the English Benedictine community § land 
in that town. The effect upon him was startling. Even § and | 
in their Catholicism they betrayed a new world: ‘I used terre 
to think my Benedictine friends, monks though they were, litera 
even more unclerical than I was. Their street costume, him | 
they way of speaking, of walking, of looking at one, were tic, 
English and not priestly ... One of them, coming out State 
of the cathedral after his ordination, remarked to me with a kn 
a happy smile that it might have been hotter... The the § 
spirituality to which I had been used from childhood re- of T 


garded the body as a restive animal, a wild ass, which could 
best be held in subjection by severe discipline and scarcely 
sufficient rations. My new friends, on the contrary, were 
actuated by Greek ideas. To them the body was a steed 
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which with proper care could gain in efficiency as it gained 
in beauty ... English monks in love with the bracing 
wind could rise to spirituality ... The classical French, 
with the appearance of finality which their clean-cut for- 
mulas gave them, did not know everything after all.’ 
This difference in the English living of the Faith re- 
sulted in an inrush of a new life upon the closed academic 
and ecclesiastical French world that Ernest Dimnet had 
hitherto known. It was able ‘to carry the psychology of 
a nation into the soul of a man not belonging to it, through 
the medium of the language.’ Canon Dimnet lives physic- 
ally under the shadow of Notre Dame, but ‘ my soul is cold 
and indifferent,’ he says, ‘when I go up the Rue de la 
Paix, it is alive when I am in Madison Avenue. I keep 
secret foolish notebooks in which sections of New York, 


yack- § Chicago, San Francisco or San Antonio are described in 
nary § minute detail, a well-known symptom of love.’ Save for 

An J arare slip, Canon Dimnet’s prose in its perfection of scho- 
win- § larly English reflects this love. This gives the Canon his 
ding § creat importance at the present time, for he knows both 


the language and the psychology of the English-speaking 
world. The knowledge of English led to knowledge of 
England, and, through England, the United States. Eng- 
land led him to write about the great Catholic Newman, 
and he produced his La Pensée Catholique dans l’Angle- 
terre Contemporaine; afterwards he turned to a purely 
literary study, The Bronté Sisters; this brilliant work made 
him known to the literary world on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, so that when, after the War, he went to the United 
States to beg on behalf of Lille University, he was already 


‘ith a known figure. He began a yearly course of lectures in 
Phe the States; one of these courses formed the basis of his Art 
re- of Thinking, and the Art of Thinking, followed up by 
uld What We Live By, has made Ernest Dimnet one of the 
ely great educative influences in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

ere Is it not a matter of some importance that there should 
sed be, at this moment, one man able to speak clearly and 
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intimately to the three great democracies of the West, 
France, England, and the United States? ‘ We leave,’ says 
Thucydides, ‘ our city open to all men, nor is it ever seen 
that by the banishing of strangers we deny them the learn. 
ing or sight of anything. (The enemy) in their discipline 
hunt after valour presently from their youth with laborious 
exercise, and yet we who live remissly undertake as great 
dangers as they.’ Do not the three countries feel, at this 
moment, that their Athenian ideal is threatened by a new 
and more terrible Sparta? The Long Walls are insuff- 
cient; there are rivalries within those walls; would not 
Socrates, by a little questioning, help the turbulent city 
of the West to know more clearly what she might be called 
upon to defend, and why? ’ 

Canon Dimnet used to know a lady in Trélon called 
Mademoiselle Aline Bourgeois: ‘ No sooner would a child 
appear than she would teach it something in a way nobody 
else would dream of.’ He is like that himself—a mixture 
of Socrates and Mademoiselle Bourgeois. The first chap- 
ter of his most famous book, The Art of Thinking, is an 
admirable example of this trait, a piece of experimental 
psychology based on the remark ‘a penny for your 
thoughts,’ which the present writer has seen enthrall a 
whole classroom of boys. What actually are you thinking 
about at this moment? And what sort, what quality of 
thoughts habitually occupy you? In a quiet, urbane, almost 
indirect way Canon Dimnet sets out, in The Art of Think- 
ing, to the task of tidying ordinary people’s minds. He 
first of all reveals, by questioning, the innumerable asso- 
ciated images that haunt any train of thought or any dis- 
traction, and then he sets out to direct the mind towards 
its most vital and important objects. ‘People do not think 
about big issues,’ he says, in What We Live By. ‘All the 
time you hear them alluding to religion, morals, the prin- 
ciples of politics, love, death, beauty. Ask them how many 
hours, how many minutes they have devoted to a real ex- 
amination of those questions; their smile will be an almost 
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touching confession. Ignorance, inertness, are the rule.’ 

‘Their smile will be an almost touching confession.’ 
Canon Dimnet has the rare secret of how to bring every 
abstract idea down to a concrete example. Throughout 
those two books in which he is trying to elucidate the prin- 
ciples of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, and to make them 
liveable by the ordinary man, he is constantly appealing 
to experience as a proof of his theses. This is his value, 
for, steeped in Catholic philosophy and theology as he is, 
he can set out to teach such things to an American business 
man without mentioning Catholicism, philosophy, or theo- 
logy. He wants us to think; turn out of our minds, he 
says, all the images which are seen crowding round our 
proper line of thought so soon as we pay attention to what 
we are doing; but having turned them out, fill up the mind 
with harmonious images, those that stimulate our proper 
preoccupation. ‘Take pencil and paper, he says, and write 
down those thoughts. That will drive them into clarity 
and order. But do the same with your life. Do not leave 
your desk untidy. Make dossiers of your knowledge, of 
your interests. ‘Treat the newspaper as a collection of his- 
torical documents. Cut out the items you are interested 
in and classify them with others on the same questions; 
make the effort to master the terminology of foreign news; 
discard what is not important. Then do the same with 
your life; do not waste your time on trashy books; do not, 
on the other hand, aim at a standard too high for you out 
of intellectual snobbishness; do not be misled by the set 
phrases of conventional life; discard, choose the best, 
concentrate. 

What is the object of all this mechanics? It is distinc- 
tion, in mind and manners. Distinguished thought leads 
to distinguished conduct. The highest ideals of culture 
are, if you take them in the concrete example, attainable 
by people who ordinarily rise no further than the detective 
novel. Truth and Beauty can be a part of one’s life, if 
not for the asking, at least for the grasping; and they will 
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mate to bring forth Goodness. True culture will issue into 
action. ‘Just as we learn,’ says Canon Dimnet, ‘ to sit up 
straight, or do not give in, even in our privacy, to too much 
freedom of attitude, we can turn out soul visitors we are 
not proud of. This humble beginning of sanctity will be 
rewarded by a straighter judgement and by that broader 
sympathy which as an aspect of intelligence. Good men 
generally think right. When they do not, it seems unna- 
tural and the lower parts of our soul, the insurgents in us 
always ready for an outcry, triumph meanly.’ Canon Dim- 
net is full of examples of his theme. Charlotte Bronté is one; 
‘she was, before everything, a woman living her life with 
intensity, with seriousness, and with courage, and never 
confused the artificial elements of her craft with the poig- 
nant realities of life.’ Another example that he gives is 
of a shopkeeper in Trélon called Monsieur Pallia, who used 
to express his disgusted appreciation of the continuous 
tattle of his wife and daughters by the words ‘ ’tits détails, 
tits détails.’ These words, which stood for ‘ petits détails,’ 
have ‘ served me,’ he says, ‘ through life to characterize in- 
wardly nineteen twentieths of what I hear and not a little 
of what I say.’ Here is a final and most striking example, 
a little girl whom Canon Dimnet met in a railway carriage. 
She was reading a book: ‘I never saw anybody read like 
that. It seemed as if the old-fashioned but pretty and dainty 
little figure was trying to lose itself into that book.... 
“What are you reading so delightedly? ” The eager little 
face looked up, summoned, as it were, from far away re- 
gions. “ Monsieur, c’est l’Histoire Romaine ” (brief pause), 
“et je vais arriver a Jules César.” ‘‘ How do you know 
that you are coming to Julius Caesar?” “Oh, I have 
read this book many times.” Owing to an incredible chance 
the little girl summed up in herself the dreams, yearnings 
and admirations of princesses. No wonder she looked dis- 
tinguished.’ Neither she nor Charlotte Bronté in her 
Yorkshire Vicarage would have fussed about ‘ ’tits détails.’ 

It may be a chance that the three nations to which Ernest 
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Dimnet can speak are democratic in their constitutions, but 
it is unquestionably fortunate that he is there to speak 
to them. For they have a lesson to learn, if they are to 
survive; democracy entails a responsibility, and a grave one 
—the use of freedom. Dimnet’s thesis is: you’ must learn 
to discard conventional associations of ideas, you must learn 
to think; develop the habit of thinking about what you 
do, live tidily, in fact; by so doing you will become dis- 
tinguished; a citizen as opposed to a slave should be distin- 
guished; the effect of finding oneself distinguished is to 
find oneself a Leader; a leader, however unpremeditatedly 
so, will develop consciousness of his responsibilities; 
eminence will lead to morality; thought to responsible 
action. The citizen of democracy must learn self-discipline, 
for he will get no other. 

This is the thesis implicit in what is perhaps Canon 
Dimnet’s most absorbing book, France Herself Again, pub- 
lished in August, 1914, a review of the literary and political 
scene in France between that date and the Second Empire. 
It was a period of national decadence and recovery, and 
the decadence Canon Dimnet traces to ‘The unwise love 
of dangerous ideas.’ France accorded an illegitimate pro- 
minence to the writer in this period. This tendency ‘ re- 
versed the scale of values in the minds of all except the 
lucky illiterate, placing art before action, and inducing a 
preference for . . . things that would look well in print, 
instead of the manly enjoyment of positive influence.’ The 
contemporary writer made an illegitimate illation to his 
craft from the artistic vocabulary and often, to his teaching, 
from the artist’s morals. The result of this magistral 
liberty without moral responsibility was the decadent life 
of a whole political community. The same phenomenon 
can be observed to-day in England: the hatred of Centre 
and Left Wing intelligentsia for Fascism is based on the 
fear of being prevented from propagating doctrine freely. 
In England and the United States to-day one can teach 
practically what moral doctrine one pleases; the writer like 
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Shaw or Wells or D. H. Lawrence has a vastly greater in- 
fluence than the man of action like a Curzon or a Cham- 
berlain. ‘The proportion is an unhealthy one: it exag- 
gerates the saving fault of democracy—that it argues before 
it acts; it puts too great a premium on a hostile tyrant’s 
ability to strike swiftly and forcibly; it recalls all too grimly 
the title of a book by Marcel Sembat quoted by Canon 
Dimnet in France Herself Again, a book entitled Faites 
un Roi, sinon faites la Paix. 

‘The wind sits in France ’—the political cleansing which 
Canon Dimnet was expecting in the last pages of France 
Herself Again has unhappily failed to appear. France is 
still the weakest link in the democratic chain, though 
neither England nor the United States are far ahead where 
long and secret preparation for action is concerned. One 
cannot help feeling that Canon Dimnet would be doing a 
great service to all three countries if he would write a 
sequel to France Herself Again, covering the years from 
1914 to 1938. ‘The lesson would be instructive and might, 
if not too late, be inspiring. Only a conscious self-disci- 
pline and sense of responsibility on the part of the great 
mass of democratic citizens will guarantee the continuance 
of their freedom. ‘They in their discipline hunt after 
valour presently from their youth, and yet we that live 
remissly undertake as great dangers as they.’ The speech 
of Pericles reads grimly in the light of what later happened 
to Athens; and we that ‘ live remissly ’ to-day need to listen 
to so wise a Socrates as Canon Dimnet when he warns us 
that we must grow up. 

Somewhere in My New World (his second volume of 
Autobiography) Canon Dimnet speaks of the ‘ subtly lyri- 
cal’ Cleveland Tower in Princeton. ‘That Tower,’ he 
says, ‘needs no bell.’ The remark is typical of his literary 
skill. ‘Throughout his works the reader is charmed by the 
aptness of his descriptions as well as by the concreteness 
of his advice. Whether he is describing the Yorkshire 
moors above Haworth, the vast and pensive spaces of Douai 
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or the lay-out of Galveston; whether he is telling us how 
to make schoolboys loathe mistakes, or how to deal with 
dockside reporters in New York; whether he is telling us 
how he got from Paris to Trélon in 1919, or how one should 
approach the problem of the love of God; one is conscious 
both of a great delicacy of touch and of a corresponding 
acuteness of apprehension. Possessed of the French clarity 
of mind, Canon Dimnet yet has the secret of the psycholo- 
gical, rather than the logical, approach to the blundering 
and uncertain Anglo-Saxon heart. He has a clear grasp 
of world affairs; and yet a passionate desire to teach the 
individual how to make, how to master, those affairs. His 
is not a simple form of culture; he quotes with approval a 
Jewess who said to him ‘she would not be natural if she 
were not affected’; he is aware that ‘ even an average per- 
son to-day is conscious of nuances which ancient poets never 
perceived ’’; but he is emphatic about the right order of 
things. Literature comes after, not before, life; ideas, if 
dangerous, should not be propagated; democracy is a good 


system, if it works. He quotes with approval Aristotle’s 
definition of barbarians as of ‘ people insisting on doing 
what they please, without submitting to any rule.’ This 
mixture of subtlety and force: of logic and psychology: of 
big apprehension and particular application: is the secret 
that should make Ernest Dimnet a tower of strength to 
three nations—a tower that needs no bell. 


Paut U. Foster, O.P. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE GREAT 
CITY 


Ir is not easy to express adequately in a single English 
word the concept implied in the German Grossstadt. It 
does not mean only metropolis or great city, not necessarily 
city at all; even a town may have the qualities of a Gross. 
stadt. But if we have not the word we certainly have 
the reality. All the great centres of industry, where men 
are gathered together in masses in order to provide for 
their livelihood and to keep going the great machine of 
modern civilisation can be described as Grossstddten. In 
the concrete it is London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds and Newcastle; and even the 
smaller towns in the industrialised areas share in its spirit, 
th¢ mining centres of South Yorkshire, the cotton towns of 
Lancashire, and the dirty villages of County Durham (one 
of which was described by Edward VIII, then Prince of 
Wales, as the worst in England). 

These centres are either sprung out of a transformed 
countryside or men have come to them from quiet, orderly 
lives in the country. In either case they present a peculiar 
problem, which is part of the greater problem of man in 
the present age. The man of the great city (using this 
as the nearest equivalent of the German word) is a definite 
type, quite distinct from the countryman, and requires a 
distinctive approach on the part of those who are interested 
in his soul’s welfare. 

How to make that approach has been the subject of a 
number of German brochures and even large books which 
have appeared in recent years. Now we have it presented 
in an attractive form by Wilhelm Umbricht, whose novel, 
Raymund findet den Teufel, describes the experiences of 
a young priest in his attempts to deal with modern indus- 
trialised man.’ Though the story is set against an obvi- 


' Benziger Verlag, Einsiedeln, Switzerland. Sw. Fr. 5.90. 
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ously German background, where certain features are more 
sharply accentuated than in England, the essential atmo- 
sphere is not different from that of any of the above-named 
cities and most of the action might easily take place there. 
The leading characters, too, are not un-English, for it is 
characteristic of these conditions that the individual is re- 
duced to the mass which is much the same in all countries. 
Perhaps the greatest value of the book lies in the fact that 
it presents the story quite simply in such a way as to 
prove beyond all doubt the author’s knowledge of the back- 
ground and his sincere Catholic spirit, without attempting 
to moralise or outline a detailed solution of the problem. 

Before further indicating the value of the book it is 
necessary to look briefly into the problem of man in the 
great city. It is, before everything else, a human problem. 
What is the man of the great city like? 

There are not a few who differ little from the people 
of the country. There are many who are faithful, con- 
vinced and practical Christians and who possess all the 
natural human instincts, fully developed and perennially 
attractive. What is said, therefore, of industrialised man 
cannot be applied to them. But it can be applied to the 
type. For the tragedy of our times is that the generality 
of men in the great city have so far lost the ordinary re- 
ligious inclinations and even the natural human qualities 
that they must be studied anew and lifted up by means 
that have scarcely yet been tried. 

The older generation, composed of those who were at 
least born in a more leisurely age, have retained better 
than the rest the common outlook. If they do not attend 
Church, they have a certain respect for religion and a more 
or less strict code of morality. On the ‘ great occasions ’ of 
birth, marriage and death they instinctively look for the 
intervention of some Christian minister and they reject the 
neo-pagan practices of contraception, civil marriage and 
cremation. But city-life has weakened the faith of many 
of these. Those who are Catholics usually succeed in turn- 
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ing to the priest for the Last Sacraments, but these have 
often been preceded by a lifetime of neglect and ignorance 
of spiritual things. 

Their children have known nothing but city life. They 
have learned to live in artificial surroundings, the school 
has taken the place of the home in guiding their character, 
and a professional teacher has been expected to influence 
their morals—a task which even the most ardent cannot 
accomplish with half the ease of the parent, the natural 
teacher. ‘They have learned to read and write, but have 
had no real cultural training—for culture must be rooted 
in life; the cleverest have become the intelligentsia of to- 
day, with no fixed standards and no really productive 
ability, and the less clever have been enabled to read un- 
intelligently their daily or, which is worse, Sunday news- 
paper and to take in the inane efforts of certain film-stars 
to amuse. The latter have been exploited by the former 
and under the direction of the intellectual élite the un- 
thinking but literate masses have been organised into the 
great secular movements of the time, Communism, Fascism 
and National Socialism. 

Where the masses have not yet been entirely won over 
to such revolutionary movements, they have at least re- 
mained largely indifferent to religion. They have never 
known it, never realised the need of it and, seeing it appar- 
ently allied with injustice, exploitation and out-of-date 
political systems, have been positively turned against it. 

They present a peculiar problem for the priest and the 
social worker in their amazing stolidness in the presence of 
religion. Their fathers turned away from the Church and 
insulted the priest; they simply do not understand him. 
The things of which he speaks are meaningless to them. 
Experience of some of these cases might lead one to urge 
that a special course in the interpretation of the meaning 
of religious truth in the idiom of the great city should 
be established in the seminaries. Those who take up this 
attitude are not so much the very young, the ‘ under 
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have | twenty-fives’ or the ‘ under-thirties,’ as the people who 
ance § grew up from youth to manhood and womanhood during 
the Great War—those who might be called the ‘ about 
They § forties.’ Hitler, for instance, is not yet fifty, and his asso- 
school § ciates are, on the whole, slightly younger. Others, less 
acter, § well known, share if not his fanaticism at least his incom- 
uence § prehension of religious values. 
annot The younger generation, that which was born in or just 
atural § before the War, is in this country at least bewildered. It 
have § has no affection for the pre-war standards maintained by 
ooted § the older people, it has the vaguest ideas of a progressive 
of to- § plan and it is to a large extent deeply pessimistic. In 
ictive § Germany it is being temporarily carried away by the older 
dun- § leaders, but in distracted France it presents perhaps the 
news- § most hopeful sign for the future. There (and in Belgium) 
stars J the Catholic working youth—the youth, that is, of the great 
mer § city—is consciously striving to appreciate the deeper im- 
e un- § plications of religion and apply them to the problems of 
o the § modern industrial life. It does not reject the great city 
scism § but joyously accepts and seeks to interpret and elevate its 


culture. This movement happily is spreading and may 
well be the basis for a general revival. 

In face of these city-dwellers the task of the priest is 
comparatively simple, at least to describe. In spite of all 
the inhumanity of their lives they are human and, there- 
fore, fundamentally and naturally good. They are not so 
tainted by vice that they cannot appreciate goodness and 
devotion in others. ‘Those who are validly baptised are 
possessed of the supernatural virtues, and therefore are 
assisted still more to see and pursue holiness. But they 
are nearly all, on account of the atmosphere of the om 
city, amoral and amazingly ignorant. 

It is, therefore, of little use merely to condemn or to 
assume that they know as clearly as their fathers knew the 
truths of religion. Appreciating their ignorance, under- 
standing their temptations, the priest or lay-apostle can 
only appeal to their inner goodness, natural or super- 
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natural. This he can do through his own deep devotion 
to their welfare, by his blazing sanctity if possible but at 
least by his transparent goodness. 

That is the solution which Raymund finds alone pos- 
sible in the book under consideration. Straight from a re- 
treat he comes with enthusiasm and high hope to the work 
of a city parish, only to be deeply disappointed by the lack 
of response to his efforts and by the sight of vice around 
him. The character of a former Church-student and friend 
of Raymund is particularly finely delineated. He is scarce- 
ly practising his religion, he has had an illegitimate child 
and tries to protect it even though he is unwilling to marry 
the mother. His own parents are typical of the older gen- 
eration. His mother forgiving but deeply shocked, the 
father both unforgiving and gravely offended. He himself 
without much apparent affection for either. ‘There is a 
scene of Raymund offering to help a girl with a heavy 
trunk: she indignantly refuses, and when he explains that 
he means no harm for he is a Catholic priest, he is told: 
‘Then more than ever, NO.’ That is the result of a past 
scandal in the parish, indicating the harm a bad priest can 
do and inversely the good to be achieved by a holy one. 

Another former Church-student has turned agitator and 
atheist. He works up the mob against Raymund only, in 
the end, to find the fickle but fundamentally honest crowd 
on Raymund’s side. The figure of a Carthusian monk who 
has to come to the city for attention to his eyes is used to 
indicate at once the over-heated unnatural atmosphere and 
the way to approach the souls who live init. It is he who 
teaches both Raymund and his wayward friend, Leo, the 
way to God and to men’s souls. On his death they realise 
the struggle which life imposes upon them, for one the 
fearless effort to defend and further the rights of God and 
for the other to serve Him loyally and devotedly. In the 
great city this means one thing, and one thing only—the 
unending, unlimited abandonment of self in the service 
of mankind. That the city dweller understands—even if 
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he is not yet capable of understanding the fullness of his 
human value nor the glory which the grace of Baptism has 
bestowed upon him. 


EDWARD QUINN. 
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THE COLOUR BAR 


THE progress of Catholicism in Africa is so amazing that 
only the divine character of the Church can explain it. Yet 
we realize how much remains to be done when we recall 
the millions of coloured people still untouched by Chris- 
tianity. And the need is urgent not only amongst indi- 
genous negroes, but also amongst those of such a country 
as the United States, where live many millions of negroes 
crying out for the religion of God made Man. In the centre 
of New York is Harlem, the negro quarter, a town in itself 
well-nigh cut off from the neighbouring boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx, whilst in the southern States live many 
millions of negroes in far worse poverty and distress than 
in the days of slavery. These people want religion, for 
their simple nature is a religious one. But they are un- 
willing to accept the Christian religion as they see it prac- 
tised, or rather distorted and falsified, by the whites. They 
want rather the riches and power that go with modern 
materialism and irreligion. 

The story of the negro in U.S.A. is a sad one. Every 
year waves of horror and anger shake the whole of the 
negro population as fresh lynchings occur with a brutality 
that is unsurpassed by any other age in the history of this 
world. The Chinese torture of a thousand slices cannot 
be more cruel than the white southerner’s use of a blow- 
lamp on a negro suspected of crime. 

Are Catholics in the United States, or in the Union of 
South Africa, caring for these people, influencing them, 
as they ought? In the days of the Roman Empire there 
existed slavery, and that slavery was ended by the Catholic 
doctrine that by nature and birth all men are equal before 
God. But that doctrine is not fulfilled until this colour 
question is no more, whatever the initial practical difficul- 
ties involved. The Catholic Faith was made for man, and 
unless ignorance or prejudice unconsciously perverts the 
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mind against it, all men turn to it as by nature; and this 
is especially so with simple, unsophisticated folk, like the 
negroes. In native Africa the results of this are easily seen 
in the thousands of converts. In the United States, in South 
Africa, and in other localities where the negro has been 
exploited by the white, there is a very different story. Why? 

Here is the story of a Harlem negro who holds the 
highest degrees of some six universities. He went to a 
Catholic university to take a post-graduate course because 
he was interested in Catholicism and wanted to meet it at 
close quarters. He finished his course and was examined 
for his D.Ph. At the end of a very stiff vocal examination, 
the examiner walked in silence to the door, opened it, and 
turned to the board of examiners and said in a loud voice: 
‘The gentleman has answered every question perfectly, 
but I do not think that a Catholic university should offer 
its highest honours to a negro.’ He slammed the door as 
he walked out.’ That negro, a natural leader among his 
own people, is not yet a Catholic. 

The story of Paul Robeson describes the problem very 
well. 

Paul Robeson is to-day either a Communist or very 
friendly with them; yet he was brought up a Christian. 
His father was a slave who at the age of fifteen ran away, 
worked his way through Lincoln University and became 
a minister. He married Maria Bustil, a member of a 
famous negro family, of which one was a painter of repute, 
another organised the Scarlet Pimpernel service of the 
United States, the underground railroad that helped 
negroes to escape from slavery and to receive first class 
education, while yet another founded the Free African 
Society. 

From the account given by Mrs. Paul Robeson in her 
biography of her husband, his father, the Rev. William 


1 Perhaps an extreme case; but it is at least evidence of an 
attitude of mind that must be changed at all costs, 
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Robeson, was an outstanding Christian, a good man, loved 
and respected by all who came into contact with him. 

At school Paul was brilliant in scholarship and in sport. 
Yet his father was not satisfied, and by insisting on per- 
fection he prevented Paul from being conceited, a common 
failing notably lacking in him to-day. In his youth Paul 
became a superintendent in the Sunday School. In his 
University days at Rutgers he was elected to the ‘ Cap and 
Skull,’ a select body of the four men who most truly and 
fully represented the finest ideals of Rutgers University. 

In 1923 he obtained a brilliant law degree at Columbia 
University. This must have been the turning point in 
his life. He had proved himself master of almost every- 
thing, and yet he had no future. He had now reached the 
age and the position when the colour bar really began to 
count. His football, baseball, and basket-ball triumphs 
now meant nothing; his scholastic record and his brilliant 
degree meant nothing; his debating and his running 
meant nothing. He was black; and therefore he was 
crowded back into Harlem, that town within a town where 
thousands of negroes are herded into a few blocks and de- 
nied normal intercouse with their white neighbours. This 
must have been bitter to him. Protestantism has not in 
itself the means of keeping such a man going under such 
trials. Things might have been so different if he had known 
the fullness of Catholicism then—and never met the fail- 
ings of Catholics. 

Despairing of a career that would have been his un- 
doubtedly had his skin been of another colour, Robeson 
turned to the stage. He played with marked success in 
Emperor Jones and All God’s Chillun Got Wings with the. 
Provincetown Players. But he found his true metier in 
a concert of negro music that he gave. One critic wrote 
of this that the singer ‘ voiced the sorrows and hopes of a 
people.” That is the clue to all his later life, and it be- 
comes more and more clear as he develops his new-found 
talent, Even in his commercial films, even in the days 
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, loved § when he had to obey producers, the motive is the saving 
m. of his people. Even in such a film as Sanders of the River 
sport. § that was the motive, though the salvation consisted in no 
nm per- § more than his people’s loyalty to the British Empire. In 


other pictures he has made one can see better, perhaps, 
the story of hisown dreams. And his power is in his voice, 
as Samson’s strength was in his hair, and through it he 
may well become a leader of his people. 

His effect upon his hearers, even amongst the whites, 
has been well described in the words of James Douglas, 
who wrote (Daily Express, July, 1928) of the concert of 


int In ¥ negro spirituals given by Paul Robeson in Drury Lane: 
every- 
-d the He is more than a great actor or a great singer. He is a 


great man who creates the soul of a people in bondage and 


an to Ft Shows you its true kinship with the fettered soul of man... 
mphs § his mastery of all our holiest emotions... We saw the rapt 
lliant § mysticism gathering in intensity until it reached the height of 
nning the mood . . . his songs are the Bible as we heard it at our 
» was mother’s knee. They are the mother songs of mankind. . . it 


is the sad soul of humanity reaching out into the mystery of 


vhere 

de life and death. 

This Paul Robeson is a great man, an idealist who would save 
ot in § his people from their bondage. But, unaware of truths of 


the Incarnation and the teaching of the Church of God, 
for him that salvation is to be found only in economic and 
political freedom. Yet because he has a naturally spiritual 
soul this does not satisfy him. There is a chapter in his 


; un- § biography that seems to suggest that the Sermon on the 
eson Mount would have a tremendous appeal to him; and small 
ss in § wonder, for he is a man of ideals about the brotherhood 


of man, and in that discourse of Our Lord is to be found 
the expression of the highest ideals of human brotherhood. 
We believe that Robeson would appreciate the Rerum 


of a | Novarum or Quadragesimo Anno far more than many of 
 be- those for whom it was more directly intended. Moreover, 
und he is a power amongst his fellow negroes. They love him 
days and would follow him, He is not just a negro, but the 
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loves him for it. And it is probably true to say that if only 
Paul Robeson had the gift of the Catholic faith he could 
convert tens of thousands of his people in the States to the 
same faith and find for them the salvation and freedom 
that he desires for them but does not know. Without such 
faith he might perhaps still lead them; but whither? 

Meantime, white men have dug a gap between them- 
selves, their culture, even their religion, and their black 
brothers. One negro poet cries: 


Ever at Thy glowing altar 
Must my heart grow sick and falter, 
wishing He I served were black, 


Surely then this flesh would know 
Yours had borne a kindred woe. 
Lord, I fashion dark gods, too, 
Daring even to give You 

Dark despairing features 


Lord forgive me if my need 
Sometimes shapes a human need.” 
That gap must be bridged. 

Beginnings have been made. For instance, in Harlem a 
white woman, Baroness de Hueck, has a ‘Friendship 
House,’ and with her crusade in favour of ‘Christ the 
Negro ’ is beginning to pierce the skin of black New York. 
The comparatively few white priests in Harlem, in the 
negro belt of U.S.A., and elsewhere, who are occupied with 
the negro, are doing splendid and heroic work. The scarcity 
of priests and of funds hampers the efforts of those who 
see the need. And not enough people see the need. More 


? From Heritage, by Countee Cullen, 


personification of his race. One critic wrote of his singing 
of ‘ Water Boy;’ a genuine folk-song with a joyous back. 
ground, that he revealed more of the true personality of 
his race in this song than half a dozen learned writings 
and discourses. Instinctively the negro realises this and 
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must be done. The Catholic laity must become aware 
of this harvest field and of their own obligations and 


lity of powers. 

ritings We have a patron for the work, a negro and a Dominican, 
is and § Blessed Martin de Porres. He was not a full-blooded negro, 
if only Jit is true, for his father was a Spaniard. But perhaps he 


is all the better patron for that, because in Harlem, as 
in other negro quarters, where for hundreds of years 
negresses have been the playthings of white men, the 
majority of the negroes have Aryan blood in them. 

Martin was born at Lima in 1579, his mother being a 
negress. His father, Don Juan de Porres, refused to 
acknowledge him as his son because the boy had inherited 
the racial features of his mother’s ipeople. Later Don 
Juan deserted the mother and her child, who had to exist 
as best they could in poverty-stricken surroundings and 
sordid social conditions, members of a despised race. But 
after a few years, when Martin was eight, his sincere piety 
had already made people remark on him and comment 
on the father who had deserted him and his mother. The 
father, who visited Lima frequently in the course of his 
official duties, heard these comments, eventually sent 
Martin to school for two years, and then apprenticed him 
to a surgeon. This was a happy moment for Martin, for 
now he could really help the poor whom he already loved 
dearly. 

His apprenticeship finished, Martin went to the Domini- 
cans in Lima and begged to be admitted as a tertiary, his 
humility preventing him applying for admittance as a 
brother in the First Order. From the age of fifteen until 
he was twenty-four he worked in that Priory as a tertiary, 
wearing the white tunic, with the black hood and black 
cloak of the Third Order. At twenty-four his superiors 
ordered him to enter the First Order as a lay-brother, his 
duties being those of barber and infirmarian. But his acti- 
vities were not confined to the Priory, for wherever in Lima 
poor people needed help, medical or bodily, Martin came 
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readily and by his life and his precepts left them better off 
in soul as well as in more material ways. 

In a modern House of Hospitality Martin would feel 
very much at home. When he gave a bed to tramps who 
were dirty and people complained that he did not make 
them wash, he would answer: ‘Compassion, my dear 
brother, is of more importance than cleanliness. Remem- 
ber that I can easily wash my sheets with a little soap, but 
no torrent of tears could wash off my soul the stain that 
would have been made there by any unkindness to the 
unfortunate.’ Every day many poor people came to Martin 
at the Priory, in need of food, of clothes, of advice. At 
first he found room for those needing shelter in a nearby 
hospice, and when this was crowded he even used his cell. 
In the end he was bringing so many into the Priory that 
the regular life of the community was destroyed, and the 
Provincial had to forbid it. Then a house was given to 
him, and he opened this as a House of Hospitality. It 
has been estimated that Martin found the means to feed 
daily some 160 poor people, besides the many families he 
helped, mainly negroes. To care for the many homeless 
children in Lima he collected the money to start an or- 
phanage dedicated to the Holy Cross. All his life he spent 
thus helping the poor and downtrodden, and particularly 
those of his own colour, the most despised of all. 

On November grd, 1639, Martin died. On Septem- 
ber 10th, 1837, he was proclaimed Blessed. In 1926 the 
cause of his canonisation was reopened in Rome. In 1939 
we shall observe the third centenary of his death. Would 
that our prayers and devotion to Blessed Martin, the patron 
of the negroes, of the oppressed and of social justice, could 
secure his canonisation in this same year. If only such 
men as Robeson and other great-souled negroes, who see 
their people’s sorrow and in their hearts know that material 
and political progress is not what their souls crave, if such 
men could accept Blessed Martin, a fellow negro, as their 
patron and guide, their work for the salvation of a down- 
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trodden people would have real hope of a success un- 
dreamed of. Meantime, there is our own important part in 


this apostolate that we may not shirk. 
R. P. WALSH. 


THE LESSON OF STANDARDISATION 


Tue same clothes, the same swing music, the same techno- 
logical thinking, the same standardised responses, the same 
dances, the same transport communications: in other 
words, the same standardisation all the world over. ‘ This 
uniformity is quite another thing than a structure of civi- 
lisation properly speaking, it is of an order not specifically 
human.’ The Manichee, in his contradictory thinking, 
desired to attain to a univocal perfection, to be swallowed 
up in the principle of good like a Buddhist in his Nirvana, 
to negate his own body to the point of race-suicide, a 
Pharisee concerning matter and profoundly anti-social. 
Modern man is an inverted Manichee: again desiring a 
univocal perfection, in a dialectic not of spirit but of 
matter, regarding the spirit as nothing or hating it as evil, 
enslaving mind and responsibility to the evolution of tech- 
nique, exalting his own blood in the interests of race purity, 
exploiting and commercialising intelligence, and profound- 
ly anti-personal. How true that Marx is the obverse of 
Hegel. The outcome of such mass-education is anarchy 
of thinking and feeling, against which we childishly protect 
ourselves by the sameness of our clothes. 

Let us isolate one noteworthy aspect of this situation. 
To much modern thinking, the intelligence is a dangerous 
faculty, an anti-vital machine that skims the cream off 
things, that divides person from person and class from class, 
like the cathode rays that disintegrate alpha particles: it 


J. Maritain, Questions de Conscience, p. 44. 
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is the very principle of disintegration. The sub-human 
Utopia of the Communists, on the other hand, is the 
achievement of a material integration, it may be a leisure 
state to which technological progress will tend or an econo- 
mic collectivity of the masses achieved in a strictly political 
field. Even the more superior types of Communist think- 
ing scarcely outstrip that mental horizon, that parody of 
the New Jerusalem, vision of material peace. The positi- 
vists of the Viennese school, of which Mr. A. J. Ayer is the 
Oxford representative, use the razor on intelligence not 
exactly by splitting it into intelligence and life, but by 
rationing it strictly to logic and physics and cutting it off 
from all metaphysical questions as unreal and meaningless: 
thus to say ‘ Man is a rational animal’ is redundant, the 
mind has merely travelled a circle. In short, the path 
traced out by the functioning intelligence is a road to no- 
where. 

There is, of course, life that is not intelligence. A child, 
because it resembles a young animal, has a very vivid sen- 
sitive life: the light of the candles is ever so much more 
electric, and the colour of the flowers ever so much more 
solid and intense, than to the jaded eye of an adult. As 
it grows it begins to differentiate, not in order to put the 
candles and the flowers in watertight compartments, but 
differentiating in order to organise its sensitive knowledge; 
the sense is a kind of reason. Finally the adult, unless his 
intellectual development is arrested, is able to link up con- 
crete things like candles and flowers with abstract things 
like grace and truth. The process is the same. The in- 
tellect multiplies distinctions to make itself more sensitive, 
not in order to erect dichotomies and bury itself in the 
sand. To keep things clear and distinct is to court chaos: 
and that is what those people do who deny the utility of 
intellectual organisation, in disputing the necessity of 
metaphysics. 

What, then, is the principle of organisation? Obviously, 
being is not univocal or the Manichees are right. ‘ Be ye 
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perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect,’ suggests that 
perfection and being are convertible, and that there are 
grades of being as there are grades of perfection. It must 
have been a cardinal point of St. Dominic’s apologetic that 
everybody can realise this perfection diversely and can even 
attain mystical union with God; the grace (and the gifts) 
of God our Saviour have appeared to all men. There was 
to be no exclusive élite to receive this supernatural integra- 
tion apart from the rest of the human vermin: the perfec- 
tion was analogical, and came from above, not from below. 
The intellect could already organise things into orders, 
comprising ends and the means directed to those ends, in 
much the same way as modern science speaks of ‘ fields’ 
where, for instance, mutually interacting causes or forces, 
electric and magnetic, are discovered together. These or- 
ders were the creation of that part of the intellect whose 
business is evaluation of what we have known and under- 
stood: value being simply the order of good. To this scale 
of values has been added a supernatural order which be- 
came at once the foundation and head of all orders of being. 
The Manichee had to negate his nature if he wished to 
be one with the divine: to the Christian descended the 
divine, at once to transcend and transform his nature. 

Ex utero ante luciferum genui te. Away back in that 
light and origin, outside change and temporal duration, its 
perfection uncircumscribed by any material conditions, is 
the beginning of that charity that penetrates our souls. I 
could offer my body to be burned, and if I were not steeped 
in this infused perfection, it would not mean a thing. 
Charity is not proportioned to one’s natural qualities: 
grace does more than perfect nature. There may be an 
analogy between divine love and human, there should be 
no confusion between them. It is true, too, that ‘ there is 
no separation nor cutting apart, there is vital cohesion be- 
tween the natural virtues and the supernatural virtues.’ 


* Ibid., p. 10. 
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{t is true that there is an obediential potency in the nature 
that is so transformed. It would, however, be vain to offer 
God one’s entire liberty in the delusion that it was not 
already under his empire. Nothing escapes that universal 
causality, although it would be mistaken to conceive of 
causes originating in that perfection outside of time as 
being necessitating causes as are Causes originating in time. 
Dominus regit me, et nihil mihi deerit. ‘hose who ignore 
this ‘leave the door open, without thinking, to concep- 
tions from which all naturalistic tendency has not been 
eliminated, and which bring besides to nature a certain 
comfort which is not unpleasurable.”* 

There is, then, in the words and actions of the Incarna- 
tion, a certain eternal resonance. ‘They are not just history 
that awoke for thirty years and went off again to sleep. 
They look before and after: before to primordial begin- 
nings in the mind of God, after to the bridal city to which 
we tend. For us the Incarnation bridges the gap between 
Alpha and Omega. Haec terrena substantia quae confert 
quod divinum est. We must be reborn in that birthday 
newness of the first eternal morning, we must die to, and 
bury, what is most temporal in our nature; we must rise 
in the light of grace, rather than in the shadow of material 
things. It is no use being what has been called a non- 
existential Christian, living a departmental wishy-wash, 
mealy-mouthed sacramental life; grace, that is most deli- 
cately interior to the soul’s whole working, in its absolute 
efficacy will drive the soul to action. There are, never- 
theless, diversities of degrees in the way in which this will 
take place; because the Incarnation is not merely a candle 
in the heart of the private individual to be set upon the 
candlestick of his nature—it is also the public city whose 
parts are united in one and which set upon a mountain 
cannot be hid. 

It might be a temptation, nevertheless, in emphasising 


% Maritain, Science et Sagesse, p. 360. 
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the universality of the supernatural to neglect its transcen- 
dence, although, as has been indicated, the latter is the 
raison d’étre of the former. How shall our advertisement 
of grace be prevented from becoming self-advertisement? 
Because the Cross besides being a victory in the divine 
order of things is a tragedy in the temporal order of things 
--i.e., in the eyes of the natural or ‘old’ man. In that 
sense it even fulfils the Aristotelian conditions of tragedy; 
for us it means: hamartia, that our judgments regarding 
our supernatural end on purely natural grounds are erro- 
neous; peripeteia, that in the supernatural order natural 
values will be reversed; anagnorisis, that we recognise the 
bitter truth about the inadequacy of purely human efforts 
to attain that supernatural objective. ‘My Kingdom is not 
of this world. If my Kingdom were of this world my 
disciples would certainly strive that I be not delivered over 
to the Jews.’ The dynamism of the power of God is in 
the weak things of this world, revolutionising: almost like 
the electric charge that enters a tube of neon gas and pro- 
duces the vivid neon light. ‘Asa vesture thou shalt change 
them, and they shall be changed.’ Christian detachment 
detaches the things of the Kingdom of God from the 
fashions and formulations of historical development; 
changeless eternal values have a changing temporal em- 
bodiment. In that way their embodiment will be ‘the 
fruit of the light’ that originates outside time, and not of 
the inconstant flashes of temporal light: it will be an 
analagous embodiment, because history is a process and 
progress towards a reality and not a circular movement 
into meaninglessness. 

There are many political myths, surrealist myths (cf. 
Raissa Maritain, Sens et Non-Sens et Poésie, and Wynd- 
ham Lewis, The Diabolical Principle), even religious myths 
for evading the problems that Christianity raises. The 
Hitler Youth who wrote the following in a Youth Hostel 
visitors’ book is an heir of Manichean ancestors: ‘1 am no 
heathen; I am no Christian; I believe in Hitler.’ The 
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one shirt, the one set of slogans, the one leader, the one 
race, the one culture. Is there no way out from this sub. 
human standardisation? There is. One way. One way 
for those who believe, like the Hitler Youth, not so much 
in a thing as in a person—who wills a cosmic and not just 
a national salvation, both as individuals and as a collec. 
tivity respecting our diversity as well as our unity, our 
spirits as well as our bodies. 
Emmanuel, that is, God with us. 


Joun Durkan, T.O.S.D. 
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THE SOLIDARITY OF SALVATION 


CaTHOLICISM, like Jewry, is persecuted because of its soli- 
darity. But we are not forgetful for want of reminders 
that there is a Catholicism accurately distinguished by in- 
verted commas: a heresy as subtle as that of the Pharisees: 
a ‘faith’ impotent to find expression in action. It is the 
faith of multitudes, but more especially of the elect. I 
would explain: it is the faith that has been called super- 
Catholicism. 

Super. For it is courageous in condemnation (where 
the weaker brethren, through foolish sympathy or fear of 
inhumanity, fail), it is admired, rather than considered 
inordinate, for its craving for Test. Its width is infinite; 
dare I say, its depth negligible? It deplores * material- 
ism’; its affirmation of trust in the Providence of God and 
indemnification hereafter renders suspect, almost, any sug- 
gestion of the obligations of justice here below. Yet, in 
its ‘simplicity,’ it inspires prayer for much more than 
Daily Bread, the sufficiency tor which our Lord taught us 
to ask: and a host of additional delicacies is said to be the 
reward of this ‘ childish faith. A Heavenly intimacy re- 
duces the Saints to the level of contractors; familiarity does 
not, however, breed contempt. 

It has a frugal trend. It is less costly to lavish devotion 
upon an idealised Christ than upon the Saviour, who 
(dying for mankind) promised thereafter to disguise him- 
self as suffering humanity. 

Now it is Super-Catholicism, and not Catholicism, that 
has no answer to the charge of individualism brought by 
communists and others against the Church of God. Would 
they (my super-Catholics) be as surprised as Communists 
to learn that the doctrinal conception of the Sacred Heart 
presents human society with a theory of true Communism? 

The comprehensive humanity of Our Lord expressed 
by the Sacred Heart postulates of mankind a unity. And 
even as mankind was mystically united in Adam, our first 
Parent, so it is an organic whole that dwells in Christ even 
as Christ is present in the indivisible unity of man. Origi- 
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nal sin involves a social guilt, and it is a social regeneration 
(the salvation wrought by Jesus Christ) that is effected by 
the Catholic Church. Christ’s virtue has laid hold of the 
whole bulk of fallen humanity. No less. 

In the Sacred Heart, then, there is a valid humanitarian- 
ism: mankind in Christ, the comprehensive Man, the 
Human Image in which every man may find his own man- 
hood and the humanity of every one of his neighbours. 
For humanity, with Christ as its Head, has a history of 
strict continuity, and it is within this continuity (and not 
independent of it) that each individual contributes a nearer 
part. Humanity lives one life. Humanity dies one death, 
“In Adam all die.’ But, ‘even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ Except for the Heart of Jesus Christ pulsat- 
ing in humanity, humanity’s death were veritable death. 

In an article in Christendom (March, 1936) M. 
Motchoulsky expounded the significance of the Orthodox 
Sobornost, the christocentric conception of human history, 
the unity of mankind in Christ as well as the power of 
Christ acting through human freedom. There is little 
peculiarly Orthodox about this line of thought. It is Pau- 
line and Catholic. But we could well afford to impress its 
implication upon ourselves of the Western Church. 

In the Sacred Heart there is no ‘ escape’ for the indi- 
vidualist and little justification for those who discover 
themselves and only themselves in their devotions. The 
‘Christ’ of these people is but a mirror for their own 
emotions, ever siding with them in their contentions, ever 
ready with patent comfort. God (my irreverence is small 
beside the sacrilege of the fact itself) is reduced to the 
level of a pet, a puppet taken to bed by a child. The 
Divine Saviour becomes a fiction of the imagination, a blas- 
phemous counterfeit, a mere cult to absorb superfluous 
affection and repay its devotees with sweetness. It is of 
the same order as the Jehovah of certain political leaders 
who is always on the right side. 

Heaven forbid that I should have the impertinence to 
disparage the warmth of devotion which is the frequent 
accompaniment of our Faith, that I should belittle in any 
degree those truly human manifestations of feeling that are 
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peculiar to the external shewing forth of our religion, that 
a single soul should be robbed of the sensible reward of 
its faith. (Heaven knows the value of such consolation 
to a soul overburdened by the complexity of life.) But 
the fact remains that our faith concerns us first and fore- 
most with the responsibility of action, that our religion 
is primarily a membership with the liabilities of member- 
ship, that God, too, may gauge our love of Him by our 
love of our neighbour. 

To revert to my Super-Catholics: forced to define, such 
Catholics as these would presumably admit that there is 
no way of salvation effected personally by each in his own 
way and by his own virtue. They might be less ready to 
grant that the Catholic Church, the universal means of 
regeneration, is no less than a pan-human Commune. For 
there are many (adepts in pseudo-mysticism) who fancy 
God to be transcendent almost in contempt of creation and 
humanity. Absorbed in God, lo! they have gained the 
whole world. But have they? Or have they accomplished 
a break with the world which is merely a break with 
humanity. This, to return to a former animadversion, 
is the background of that comfortable ‘ Catholicism ’ which 
preaches indemnity hereafter as a good business principle 
here below. Such people, Professor Motchoulsky reminded 
us, are not at all like the monk in the legend who aban- 
doned his brethren, and who in the solitude of the desert 
attempted to discard his humanity and in pure spirit rise 
to the vision of God; for when at length he was granted a 
glimpse of God’s face, it was the God-man Christ he saw, 
and in Him the brethren that he had deserted; and so he 
was forced back to them to love and serve them. 

In Christ, indeed, we are men made free; but with such 
a freedom that we can rise only to be caught up in the 
resurrection of Our Lord, to be sustained by ‘ the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all.’ Indeed, we are born again 
—into a corporate unity, into the New Humanity of God 


the Son. 
J. F. T. Prince, 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


PURITY OF MEANS. The Commonweal for January 6th pieces 
together from various sources the historic address of Car- 
dinal Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon, to his clergy and 
people on occasion of the ninth anniversary of his elevation 
to the see: 


There are some, perhaps, even among Christians, who seem 
to believe less in the divine power of the Gospel than in the 
effectiveness of certain human means, legitimate in themselves 
and even necessary in the natural order, but absolutely power- 
less in the spiritual work of human redemption. 

We have even seen a certain school of political thought which, 
without believing in Christ, undertook the defence of the Chris- 
tian Church as mistress of the moral life and guardian of the 
spiritual values of our civilization ! 

And there have been Catholics who did not see that a Church 
without Christ lacks its principle of sanctification and would 
constitute a true apostasy from the Catholic faith. 

The Church is not only a fine ecclesiastical organization; 
she is above all a mystical vessel which contains the gift of 
God, she brings us Christ. Only to the extent that Christ 
lives in us does she give us light and transform us. 

To desire a Church emptied of her treasure, the divine life, 
a Church imposed merely by exterior pressure, maintained only 
thanks to official protection, speaking forth only through an 
equilibrium of human wisdom or of its government, to desire 
such a Church is to de-Christianize the Church, is to deny 
Christian redemption, to continue the modern tendency toward 
secularism. None of this will increase the kingdom of God, but 
rather will establish a new ecclesiastical tyranny, 

In the dreams of those who expect a reign of Christ on this 
earth, brought into being through the use of the sword, it seems 
to us that we discover the reincarnation of the judaic ‘idea of a 
national messiah who shall impose his domination on all peoples 
through the triumph of force. 

Have we not seen, even in Portugal, Christians who became 
alarmed at the spectacle of the supernatural confidence with 
which the Vicar of Christ holds aloft the banner of the Christian 
faith in its immaculate purity, refusing to take a place in the 
triumphal chariot of any of the proud conquerors of the 
moment ? 
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Many have shown surprise at the invincible energy of this 
august old man who, with the Gospel in his hand, fearless 
in his faith, condemns communism, totalitarianism, statism, 
racism, pagan nationalism, all these new idols of our times 
before which the regimented masses bow, the masses which lose 
any feeling for their own dignity and liberty as soon as they 
lose Christ. 

Those who are scandalized at the devastating condemnation 
by the Pope of the persecutors who boast of having saved 
Europe from communism know not, as the Gospel puts it, of 
what spirit they are. They appear to place more faith in the 
powers of the world to save the world than they do in the 
power of Christ. 

For such political Catholics, Christ is not the light which 
lightens all men coming into this world and by which they may 
judge everything which is. On the contrary, Christ is judged 
(since the Pope speaks in his name) in accordance with whether 
or not He serves human prejudices. 

This cannot be called seeking first of all the kingdom of 
God (which the Gospel likewise commands). It is rather to 
desire, as did the Jews, that the Kingdom of God accommodate 
itself to the temporal kingdom of the special interests of 
nationalists and to individual notions. 

As far as communism is concerned, the Church of Christ 
has condemned it not in order to save the strong-boxes of the 
rich, but because it is contrary to nature and to God. No one 
has fought it more than the Pope, as a mortal danger for Chris- 
tian civilization. But no less menacing, although up to the 
present it has used less violent yet more intelligent means, 
is a régime based on materialism, even though it is full of 
religious mysticism, which destroys in men’s consciences their 
Christian heritage. By different means, arising from the ideas 
of class or of race, it erects with equal harshness and at the 
sacrifice of the human person liberated through Christ, an altar 
consecrated to a new God. 

Once Christ is banished, we find coming back to rule the 
world the hard empire of force: Caesar is once more deified 
and, as in the antique proverb, his every wish has the force of 
law. Man becomes once more the slave of the State which 
undertakes to define the rules of justice and of morals, of the 
State apart from which there exist no rights. 

The kingdom of Christ is, as the Liturgy puts it, a kingdom 
of truth and of life, of saintliness and of grace, of justice, of 
love and of »eace, 
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Nothing can be determined for the interior life by an exterior 
means, by virtue of the power of a decree, as the result of a 
revolution, or thanks to the success of a régime. 


History teaches us that there have been political systems 
which give the appearance of being Christian without having 
any true Christianity. Where there is neither faith nor Christian 
life, there are only empty sepulchres of Christ, even though they 
be crowned with the symbols of the Redeemer, 

Totalitarian régimes tend to smother freedom of Catholic 
Action, a tendency which is essential to the principle of total 
absorption of the individual’s activities. Since the State denies 
the existence of anything outside its own self, Catholic life and 
the Church’s freedom are regarded as a curb on its absolute 
dominion. In Italy, the repeated attacks on Catholic Action 
evidence the fact that nothing but a deeper feeling of political 
realities, in the country which is the seat of Catholicism, have 
averted persecution. Respect for the Church and public in- 
terest got the better of the inexorable logic of the system. 

But in Germany, Catholic Action has been, despite treaties 
and the rights of Christ, systematically suppressed. A divinised 
State claims absolute divine rights. This is a totally new con- 
ception of society and of life. God, if He exists at all, reveals 
Himself in a sublimated conscience of the nation and the race, 
whose supreme organ is the State. Should totalitarianism pre- 
vail, it would mean the destruction of the work, in souls, of 
Christ. It refuses to acknowledge the separation between the 
temporal mission, which belongs to the State, and the divine 
mission, which Christ conferred upon the Church; yet on this 
separation, as on its keystone, the whole of Christian civilization 
rests. 

This then is the dilemma: either totalitarianism must deny 
itself by leaving to God what belongs to God, that is religious 
and moral life, freedom of conscience and respect for the human 
person ; or, true to itself, it will insist on absorbing the whole 
life of man, by outlining and imposing a complete conception 
of life. ... 


As The Commonweal remarks, ‘Emanating from the 
Primate of a country which lives under an “authoritarian” 
regime, and which is neighbour to Spain, the Cardinal’s 
words have particular weight.’ 


THE PASSING OF ‘ THE CRITERION.’ Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ‘ Last 
Words’ in the January Criterion have about them a tragic 
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quality which puts them in a class apart from the conven- 
tional announcement of discontinuance of publication. 
And fittingly so, for the end of The Criterion means the 
end of an era and the death of a hope at least as much as 
the disappearance of one review more or less. ‘To many of 
us of a generation which was attaining—or striving to 
attain—maturity in the wild days of disillusion and dis- 
integration which followed the War, The Criterion was far 
more than one of many literary reviews. It was a symbol 
and a rallying point of a recall to Intelligence and Order, 
to the Defence of the West; a harbinger of a new order of 
tradition-steeped modernity which would make some new 
thirteenth century out of the chaos of the twentieth. True, 
The Criterion itself never professed such lofty ambitions; 
its stern cultivation of disinterestedness rendered it always 
impervious to facile labellings and classifications. If it in- 
troduced us to the leaders of the European intellectualists 
of the day—Maritain, Fernandez, Maurras, Massis, Scheler, 
Curtius, Fr. D’Arcy—it also found hospitality in its pages 
for Middleton Murry (who would attack its classicism in 
his own Adelphi), and D. H. Lawrence (on the express 
grounds, if we remember rightly, that D.H.L. was * irre- 
pressible ’). Wyndham Lewis has somewhere mocked the 
supineness with which Mr. Eliot allowed so motley a crew 
of romanticists, leftists and infidels to sail beneath the 
Tory-Royalist-Thomist-Anglo-Catholic ensign of the ‘ good 
ship Cri.’ But Eliot was always too big an editor to be 
a sectarian dictator—perhaps too good a Tory-Royalist- 
Thomist-Anglo-Catholic too. However much he would seek 
to integrate seemingly intractable foreign elements, pro- 
vided they were really creative, the Cri was never thrown 
far from her course. But latterly, he tells us, ‘a feeling 
of staleness has come over me, and a suspicion that I ought 
to retire before I was aware that this feeling had com- 
municated itself to the readers... In the present state 
of public affairs—which has induced in myself a depres- 
sion of spirits so different from any other experience of 
fifty years as to be a new emotion—I no longer feel the 
enthusiasm necessary to make a literary review what it 
should be.’ The Criterion under any other editorship 
would be unthinkable. Mr. Eliot seems to have become 
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overwhelmed by the power and vigour of irrationalities, 
more crude and bestial than those of the early twenties, 
by the growth of illiteracy and the widespread symptoms 
of cultural decline. Perhaps more significant than any 
words of his own is his admission as the last article of the 
last Criterion of a shattering apocalypse whose author can 
write, amid much more of the same sort: 


This is the Apocalyptic Era when all things will be made 
manifest unto us. I am not dippy. I have not become what 
is erroneously called ‘ reigious.’ I am against all the religions 
of the world as I am against all the nations of the world and 
all the teachings of the world. I speak illogically, intuitively 
and with absolute certainty .... The destruction of the world 
we have foolishly tried to preserve is at hand. The death which 
had been rotting away in us secretly and disgracefully must 
be made manifest . . . ‘ Our action,’ says Gutkind, ‘ must 
have its root in the mysterious centre of our dumb, unconscious 
being . . . Our ascent must take its start in the depths of 
the body...” 


Mr. Eliot could not have written ‘Finis’ to The 
Criterion more poignantly. But his own final words are 
not of despair: 


During these years, the persons in this country who are not 
Liberals by temperament, and who are not attracted by the 
ambitious drudgery of practical politics, have remained dis- 
persed and isolated. Some have been engaged in promoting 
the claims of one or another scheme of monetary reform; I am 
as convinced as anybody of the necessity of such change; but 
unfortunately the tendency of concentration of attention upon 
technical economics has been to divide rather than to unite. 
I have wondered whether it would not have been more profit- 
able, instead of trying to maintain literary standards increas- 
ingly repudiated in the modern world, to have endeavoured to 
rally intellectual effort to affirm those principles of life and policy 
from the lack of which we are suffering disastrous consequences. 
But such a task, again, would be outside the scope of The 
Criterion... 

It will perhaps need more severe affliction than anything we 
have yet experienced, before life can be renewed. As the state 
of art and letters is a symptom of decline, so it might be a 
symptom of a true revival. But in any case, the immediate 
future is not bright, 
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For this immediate future, perhaps for a long way ahead, the 


continuity of culture may have to be maintained by a very small 


aumber of people indeed—and these not necessarily the best 
equipped with worldly advantages. It will not be the large 
organs of opinion, or the old periodicals; it must be the small 
and obscure papers and reviews, those which are hardly read 
by anyone except their own contributors, that will keep critical 
thought alive, and encourage authors of original talent... I 
feel that it is all the more essential that authors who are con- 
cerned with that small part of ‘ literature ’ which is really crea- 
tive—and seldom immediately popular—should apply themselves 
sedulously to their work, without abatement or sacrifice of their 
artistic standards on any pretext whatsoever. 


Mr. Eliot concludes with words of gratitude to supporters 
and contributors who have made The Criterion what it 
was; he makes a special tribute to ‘ those who have, from 
time to time, assumed the arduous responsibility of re- 
viewing foreign and other periodicals: the labour of read- 
ing and digesting a mass of periodicals is, on any scale of 
payment, a labour of love.’ It remains only to acknowledge 
the debt which English letters owe to Mr. Eliot’s direction 
of The Criterion—a debt which it is yet hard to estimate— 
and to pray that the way he has indicated may be followed 
up in some manner adapted to the needs of the time. 


THE REBIRTH OF ‘THEOLOGY.’ January has brought with 
it one consolation for the loss of The Criterion. The Angli- 
can monthly Theology has shed its dull and donnish grey 
and arrayed itself in a gay yellow cover. The change of 
raiment symbolises a change of editorship and a modifica- 
tion of policy in a less specialist direction. The new 
editor is Dr. Alec Vidler, and if the change might be 
thought to indicate a more Modernising trend, this is at 
least not apparent in the excellent number with which he 
makes his début. He is supported by an impressive band 
of editors and advisers, which includes, besides many Ang- 
lican divines of different schools, the names of Montgomery 
Belgion, T. S. Eliot, C. S. Lewis, Donald Mackinnon, J. 
Middleton Murry, Michael Roberts, Evelyn Underhill and 
Charles Williams. BLACKFRIARS cannot expect always to 
agree with the conclusions of the new Theology’s collabora- 
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tors, nor yet with all their fundamental postulates; but we 
cannot but rejoice that our Anglican brethren have been 
able to gather so admirable a team for the production of 
an alive periodical devoted to the study and popularisation 
of Divinity and its applications to the problems of the day, 
The contributions to the January number, while all of an 
elementary and non-technical character, set a very high 
standard. Canon Cockin’s ‘ The Need of Theology’ is a 
sound introduction to the whole subject. Michael Roberts 
follows with an essay on ‘ The Moral Influence of Poetry,’ 
which reaches the general conclusions that, 


The purposes which poetry can serve in relation to theology 
and morality are these: it can render more vivid and more 
urgent the realities on which rational theology rests, it can 
put moral truths in a persuasive and effective form, and it can 
help to resist that narrowing and coarsening of sentiment which 
is itself immoral. At times, it can serve to turn our desires 
from a direction in which their effects are harmful to one in 
which they are harmless or good. Whether we intend it to 
do so or not, literature is always exerting an influence, positive 
or negative, on us in these diverse ways. To discuss the moral 
influence of literature is part of the business of the literary critic, 
but the moralist himself cannot afford to ignore the quality of 
the literature which he reads or commends or tolerates. 


Leslie Hunter’s ‘ The Worship of God and the Life of the 
People’ covers familiar ground; but he faces with less 
familiar courage the problem of the divorce of modern 
habits of life from liturgical forms: 


Economic pressures and the tyranny of the machine as they 
are to-day do not predispose men to the faith of Jesus in a 
living and loving God. In aone-roomed house under the 
shadow of a colliery that has been closed, in places where in- 
security or absence of livelihood makes men too anxious con- 
cerning daily bread or where a wide choice of available pleasures 
dulls their sense of eternity, it is difficult to see the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ so clearly as to be compelled 
to worship. When men become aware in the community of the 
prevalence of exploitation, inequality of opportunity, class dis- 
tinctions, unbridled individualism, social life does not natur- 
ally find expression in the public worship of Jesus Christ, espe- 
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cially when the Church seems to be identified with influences 
which have produced and are maintaining these evil things. 

If a man is driven by economic necessity to serve mammon 
for nine-tenths of the time—and often at the expense of his 
neighbour—he will make a poor hand at Christian worship. 
The Church does not pay enough heed to our Lord’s warning 
against the corroding influence of money. The economic system 
in which we are all caught produces a scale of values very 
unlike His, and often makes men worshippers of mammon, 
be they rich or poor, whether they dabble in the Stock Exchange 
during the week or paddle in football pools at the week-end. 
A man and a society cannot worship God and mammon. 

The change in modern industry from intelligent tradesman- 
ship to machine-tending, and from manufacture to mass pro- 
duction, weakens the creative faculties of men, which are so 
near the divine, and as yet it has not been balanced by the 
good use of leisure. 

The relentless uniform beat of a machine is not the natural 
rhythm of man’s life. Tie a man to a machine—and it is a 
noisy one in a coal mine—submit him to excessive speeding-up 
of work and life, make him travel long distances in overcrowded 
trains and buses to and from work, drive young people through 
competitive pressures to evening and continuation classes after 
the day’s work, then by the time Sunday comes they are too 
exhausted to worship. If the Lord’s Day Observance Society 
would go all out for a five-day working week, it would do 
more to recover the use of Sunday for worship and spiritual 
recreation than it does at present by confusing Judaism with 
Christianity. 

Every parish priest who is intelligently aware of the forces 
at work in society must be critical of a social and economic 
order which is making Christian worship and life more difficult 
than God intends them to be. 

The difficulty is further increased because other social pres- 
sures and modern transport are breaking up the unity of the 
village as of the town. In the old days the English village 
worked, played, drank, and prayed together; nowadays the 
contour of many ecclesiastical parishes is the only relic of those 
times. The Church is attempting.too difficult a task in trying 
to make worshipping congregations out of people who never 
do anything else together. Public worship ought to be the 
expression and indeed climax of a particular community’s life, 
but the ecclesiastical parish is rarely a community. I agree, 
therefore, with the Master of the Temple, who writes in his 
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recently published Recollections that for this and other reasons 
the time has come when the Church must reconsider its unit 
of work and worship. 


It may be remarked in passing that by the vocational group. 
ing of Catholic Action and its auxiliaries, the Catholic 
Church in many Western countries, without destroying 
the parochial unit and while trying to preserve and revive 
it so far as possible, has already taken full account of these 
social changes. But the writer’s reflections on the weak- 
ness of a purely monastery-bred liturgical ‘ revival ’ (signi- 
ficant word! ) gives food for thought. Few have the leisure 
or the education (we may add, the right) to ‘be able to 
think without discomfort in terms of the fourth, thirteenth 
or sixteenth century, and to use in worship without sense 
of constraint the language and symbolism which fitted those 
ways of thinking.’ 


What is possible behind the walls of monasteries is not pos- 
sible for those who live in crowded thoroughfares. The timely 
writings of those who have been influenced by the Liturgical 
Movement on the Continent are weakened by their inability 
to appreciate this ... The plain man’s difficulty in worship- 
ping is increased by the narrow pietism of some who are set 
apart to help him. Partly in consequence of influences to which 
I have referred, they give him the impression that the God 
whom they worship is the God of religion only. The more 
earnest such men are, the more they try to make good the loss 
in extensiveness by increased intensity. 

Nevertheless, a pietism that looks for the Lord only in His 
temple and thinks that He is only interested in what goes on 
there is not the Christian worship of the Triune God. The 
God of Christ’s revealing cares for the whole life of man. He 
meets a man not only in the vertical relationship of the soul 
with God, but also in and through the horizontal relationships 
of life... 

There is a great task for the specialists in theology and 
liturgy working in co-operation, and in touch with the general 
practitioner. In this connexion the general practitioner should 
be not only the parish priest, but also, and indeed particularly, 
the thoughtful layman. There is often in the latter’s approach 
to these things a homely realism, a good earthiness and in con- 
sequence a sense of proportion and a touch of imagination which 
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escape the academic student and the clerical mind... One 
wishes therefore that both in the group-thinking and in the 
writing which require to be done in the years ahead lay men 
and women will take a large share. 


Another noteworthy contribution is the Rev. E. L. Mascall’s 
notes on ‘ The Christian and the Next War.’ Regular fea- 
tures include, besides excellent book reviews, a Comment 
on Periodicals, and Surveys on philosophy and theology. 
The first philosophical Survey is a lucid introduction to 
the problems set by logical positivism from the pen of Dr. 
F. L. Cross. 


PERSONAL. Penguin continues to receive kind inquiries 
regarding the upshot of the attack on him in the August- 
September Integration. It is now some months since he 
wrote to the editor of that review as brief, as conciliatory, 
as constructive a letter as he was able; but his efforts to 
elicit a definite assurance that it would, or would not, be 
published for the benefit of Integration readers have so far 
proved unavailing. 


CONTEMPORANEA. art. Notes (Jan.): The possibilities of 

cartoon-films and how to make them. 

CATHOLIC FILM NOTES (Jan.): Fr. J. B. Reeves, O.P., Crying 
for the Moon, ‘ explains why there is so much that is hellish 
in the cinema. Too little imagination. Too little appre- 
ciation of the dark and of the wondrous world of light that 
can come to life only in the dark.’ 

CLERGY REVIEW (Jan.): Fr, Hugh Pope, O.P., on The Teaching 
of St. Augustine on Our Lady. 

COMMONWEAL (Dec. 30): Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., concludes an 
important series on the ethics of modern warfare with con- 
sideration of The Means of Peace. 

CROSS AN. THE PLOUGH (Christmas): Reflections suggested to 
Eric Gill by St, Teresa of Lisieux. . 
DOWNHILL COLLEGE MAGAZINE (Jan.) : Memories of Michael Field 

by Fr. Edwin Essex, O.P. 

DOWNSIDE REVIEW (Jan.): A suggestive essay on the theology 
of Predestination by Dom Mark Pontifex. Who shall raise 
up Jacob? by Dom Ralph Russell: a discriminating appre- 
ciation of Mr. Robbins’ Sun of Justice. 
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HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY: ‘A Programme of Christian Action ’ jn 
accordance with Matt xxv, 35-36 (34d. from 61 Darlington 
Street, East, Wigan). 


IRENIKON (Sept.-Oct.): What is a Latin? Dom O. Rousseau 
continues an extremely important study on the origins, de- 
velopments and characteristics of Latinism in the Church 
from the ‘ ecumenical ’ standpoint. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS is an excellent ten-cent magazine from Chest- 
nut Hill College, Pa. December number includes Paul 
Hanly Furfey on The Criteria of the Ideal Lay Life, 
Georges Bernanos on Poverty and the Gospel, and Georges 
Goyau on Sorel and Catholicism, 


SOWER (Jan.): Uncomfortable Doctrines: ‘ Presbyter’ attacks 
the dangerous disregard of the Catholic Press for national 
mentality and sentiment. 

PENGUIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHRISTENDOMS NEW OR OLD? 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—St. Thomas says ‘ Grace presupposes Nature,’ and he 
applies this principle constantly and fearlessly, as when, e.g., he 
refers to ‘ a sufficiency of those bodily goods whose use is neces- 
sary for an act of virtue.” There is here the unmistakable note 
of something prior, something preliminary, something basic. 
Nature can exist without Grace, but it seems that in this order 
Grace cannot exist without Nature. I insist that it is a reason- 
able paraphrase of this principle to say that Grace is built on 
Nature. No reader would exclude from this image the notion 
of penetration, for any sound edifice has much more than a 
plane contact with its foundation. And no reader would deduce 
from my use of the image (or indeed from any part of my book) 
the mechanical notion which Fr. White has evolved from his 
inner consciousness. If such danger there were, it would be 
safeguarded by other passages, as at the preface and at greater 
length at the end of chapter two. 

On the other hand, it seems that the image of inter-relation 
and inter-penetration preferred by Fr. White is definitely dan- 
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gerous, because it abstracts from that notion of the logical 
priority of Nature to which St. Thomas attached such import- 
ance, 

If | used an image which seemed (and seems) to me best to 
express the mind of St. Thomas in non-technical form, rather 
than the other images showered upon me by Fr. White, it is 
because I was trying to follow St. Thomas. 

I note that he does not deal with the more important parts 
of my letter, and that in particular he does not criticise the four 
points showing the incompatibility of Industrialism with Catho- 


—_ lic philosophy. Can it be that he concurs? If so, I should be 
— tempted to respond by adopting his suggested image of Spring 
and Resurrection, which would serve quite well (albeit on a 
tacks non-Thomist basis) to illustrate the exact thesis of my book. 
Yours faithfully, 
IN. H. Rossins. 
Weeford Cottage, 
Hill, Sutton Coldfield, 
January 13th, 1939. 
Father Victor White replies : 
| fear that Mr. Robbins takes the implications of his ‘ super- 
structure’ image more seriously than I had supposed. He 
appeals to St. Thomas. ‘To St. Thomas he shall go. 
d he Grace, St. Thomas teaches (lal]ae. cx, 2), is not a substance, 
., he but an accidens, i.e. not a quod (like a superstructure) but a 
CCS- quo. It is, moreover, a qualitas, i.e. that whereby something 
note is qualis (viz. Deo gratum). That which it thus ‘ qualifies ’ is 
ASIC, the very essence of the soul (ibid, art. 4). 
rder ‘Grace presupposes nature,’ therefore, as an accidens pre- 
son- supposes its subject, i.e. as a qualitas presupposes that which 
on it ‘ qualifies ’; therefore, as act presupposes the potency which 
tion it actualises, not as one actuality (a superstructure) presupposes 
na another actuality (the substructure). In other words, grace pre- 
juce supposes nature materialiter, not formaliter or efficienter (cf. 
ok) De Ver, xxvii. 3). 
his ‘Grace perfects nature ’; i.e. it is (as Penguin has pointed 
be vut elsewhere) grace itself which perfects nature, not nature 
ater which perfects itself for grace. Still less is the perfection of 
P grace in human (as distinct from the angelic—cf. Summa |, 
Jon Ixii. 6) nature conditioned or measured by natural perfections, 


endowments or possessions. 
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In fact, nature cannot dispose or prepare itself for grace with- 
out grace (lallae, cix. 6). This is defined by Trent (Sess. VI, 
cann. 3 $qq.). 

The reference to ‘a sufficiency of those bodily goods whose 
use is necessary for an act of virtue ’ cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be an application of the revealed doctrine of grace 
and nature. It is in fact borrowed from the heathen Aristotle 
who knew nothing about grace. It concerns the exercise (act) 
of virtue, it has nothing directly to do with the possession or 
non-possession of grace. It is true (and of great importance) 
that the exercise of grace through certain virtues demands 
‘bodily goods ’; but this in no wise makes them or the nature 
which uses them prior, preliminary and basic to the free grace 
of God. 

I suspect that all Mr. Robbins wants to say is that it is 
possible and desirable to remove (a) the temporal obstacles to 
the reception of God’s grace, and (b) the temporal obstacles 
to the exercise of grace through the infused virtues. But un- 
fortunately his language suggests an autonomism of nature with 
respect to grace and a doctrine of the ‘ logical priority’ (as 
distinct from the purely material priority) of nature which must 
seriously compromise the movement which he represents. | 
cannot agree that other matter in his earlier letter is of compar- 
able importance, or of such direct relevance to my article as to 
call for comment from me. But | must confess that I find his re- 
duction of contemporary social and economic evils to so vague 
a term as ‘ industrialism ’—covering as it does so vast a complex 
of things good, bad and indifferent—to be so general and inde- 
finite a diagnosis that I personally am incapable either of assent 
or dissent. That the evils he enumerates are to be attributed to 
certain elements in that complex is unquestionable. But I feel, 
personally, that attacks on so general an objective fail to hit 
anything in particular, and leave us all very much where we 
were. 


(This correspondence is now closed.—Eb.) 
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REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND WORSHIP 


A Lire oF Our Lorp. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed and 
Ward; 6s.) 


Many of the many readers of Fr, Vincent’s numerous and 
varied publications will find this latest volume to be the most 
typical of its author’s acute penetration into the sources of 
things spiritual and the most illuminative and practically helpful 
product of a long lifetime spent wholly in the apostolate of 
divine truth. It is the outcome of half a century’s meditation 
and study, assisted by a rare quality of vision and an unweary- 
ing enthusiasm, on what Fr. Vincent himself calls ‘ the romance 
of Redemption,’ and it is to be judged from that point of view. 

It is not, nor does the author intend it to be, an addition 
to biblical scholarship; yet it is the direct result, at least in 
part, of a close acquaintance with the work of the great exe- 
getes, those ‘ patient coral-builders of biblical exegesis . . . 
without whose . . . . selfless love of the Book,’ as the author 
himself puts it, ‘ few pages of this life could have been written.’ 
Neither is it a mere narrative of the events of Our Lord’s 
life. Few masters are more vividly aware than this Dominican 
Master of Theology that the historical facts of that life, vitally 
important as they are in themselves, are not the only facts nor 
the most vitally important ones in the supreme fact of the Incar- 
nation. They have a mystical, supernatural significance which 
causes these historical incidents to stand as the actual link bind- 
ing each individual man to God in the union of divine love; 
they have a sacramental quality, being the outward signs of a 
supernatural reality and causing what they signify. Hence the 
urgent necessity that all men should know not only the facts 
of Our Lord’s life, but also the inward meaning of those facts ; 
and hence, too, the peculiar value of the volume under review. 
That is not to say that Fr. Vincent attempts to cover the whole 
ground of this significance ; that has been done, and could only 
be done, by a St. Thomas Aquinas in a Summa Theologica. 
Just as he has absorbed the scholarly results of biblical exegetes 
properly so-called, so has the author absorbed even more deeply 
and completely the teaching of the great theological exegete, 
St. Thomas; so that, fortified and inspired by such authority 
and safeguarded by the decisions of the Church, he has been 
able to look anew at the life of Our Lord and find new points 
of significance, often in apparently inconsequential details. It 
is especially these new flashes of vision occurring on almost 
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every page, that gives this new Life of Our Lord a special 
value and causes it to be both an attractive and a practical help 
towards a more vivid appreciation of the supreme manifestation 
of divine Truth and Love. 

Hivary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


A Companion TO THE SuMMA. Vol. II. The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness. By Walter Farrell, O.P., S.T.L., S.T.D. (Sheed 
and Ward; ros. 6d.) 


Fr. Walter Farrell promises to give us in four volumes 
a guide book to the Summa. He calls it a Companion to the 
Summa, and a very good companion it will be, if we may judge 
from this, the first volume to appear. The work owes its origin, 
as the author explains in the preface, to a series of lectures 
given in New York under the auspices of the Catholic Thought 
Association, and we are most grateful to Fr, Farrell for his 
decision to give those lectures permanent record and so make 
them accessible to the general reading public. 

The present volume covers the whole of the lallae and is 
fittingly called ‘The Pursuit of Happiness.’ The author’s 
method is to take a few questions of the Summa at a time, to 
summarise their content schematically and then to give in the 
course of fifteen or twenty pages the substance of the doctrine 
contained in them. He thus follows closely the order of the 
Summa and omits nothing of importance to the understanding 
of the main lines of St. Thomas’s thought. Fr. Farrell has 
an enviable power of compressing without distorting, of illus- 
trating by example without distracting, of modernising the lan- 
guage without falsifying the concept, whilst at times there ap- 
pears a rhetorical genius which suggests that the original lec- 
tures must indeed have been worth hearing. An ‘Analysis of 
Modern Ethical Opinion’ (the word is aptly chosen) forms the 
subject of a final chapter, which, if we may venture a small 
criticism, is rather more exclusively concerned with American 
opinion than its title indicates. 

Theological students, whether studying directly from the 
Summa or using a modern text-book, will find this volume in- 
valuable as a concise, orderly and balanced summary of the 
general part of St. Thomas’s Moral Theology. We recommend 
it none the less heartily to the layman as a manual of General 
Ethics and as an introduction to the Moral Doctrine of the 
Angelic Doctor. We look forward with pleasure to the other 
volumes of the series. 


ALEXANDER L’EstrRanceE, O.P. 
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LiruRGy AND Lire. By Dom Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. 
(Longmans ; 3s. 6d.) 


This book may be said to give us something new in the 
liturgical realm; not in the sense of a newly discovered truth, 
but an old truth of which we are becoming newly con- 
scious: the underlying doctrine which when assimilated by 
the Christian becomes the liturgical outlook on life. The im- 
portance of this attitude, or at least any explicit analysis of it, 
has been strangely neglected by some modern liturgical move- 
ments. Because of this the liturgy has to great extent remained 
a thing apart, cut off from the rest of reality; few have related 
liturgy to sociology, morals, economics; fewer were able to 
focus a liturgical outlook on the recent crisis. 

Liturgy and Life seeks to remedy this matter, and does so by 
virtue of the definition of Liturgy with which it begins: for 
‘Liturgy is never restricted to the use of the Missal or to one 
or other rite, but . . . stands for the concrete and practical 
realisation and expression of our corporate life in the Mystical 
Body.’ Thus the liturgy is based on the Sacraments and sac- 
ramentals, and through them, ultimately, on the Incarnation ; 
so it centres round the Mass and Sacraments, but from these 
reaches out and has effect on all levels of life, conduct and 
reality. The fact that incorporation in the Mystical Body per- 
meates the whole of man’s human existence, and specifies his 
life and his life’s purpose, is the driving force of authentic 
liturgy. All external forms—chant, rubrics, Latin—only have 
validity in so far as they further the realization of this outlook 
on and philosophy of life. Dom Wesseling, therefore, devotes 
his first chapter to elaborating this definition ; he does so with 
great clarity by showing the meaning of the Incarnation and 
its effect on humanity. The term Mystical Body is scarcely 
used, and wisely, for we are not thus misled into thinking the 
doctrine something queerly mysterious and cut off from life’s 
problems. On the contrary, we are left with a very real im- 
pression of the transforming effect of Christ’s manhood on man- 
kind, and the urgent necessity of the personal appreciation of 
this doctrine by Christians. 

The second chapter, applying the general doctrine to man’s 
moral and spiritual life, stands out as an example of the happy 
co-ordination of theology, psychology and history. And the 
last chapter, where we are shown the more specific application 
of the liturgy to modern problems, bears eloquent testimony to 
its real practical value. 

It is difficult to resist superlatives in a description of this 
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book ; not because it contains any great new discovery, but be- 
cause it says what has so long needed saying, and moreover 
says it well. It is a book to ponder upon, and all who are already 
engaged on some form of liturgical work would do well to read 
and dwell on it, for it will throw more light on his work than 
ever ictuses, neums or collects can. This is but to repeat the 
author’s plea that his book be re-read. He is not aiming at a 
mere intellectual appreciation, but a full human realisation, 
emotional as well as intellectual ; something of the whole man; 
and this can only come about by continual and _ repetitive 
thought. This that we should become more perfect Christians, 
for ‘. . . we mean indeed to say that Liturgy understood in the 


sense in which we use the term is integral, unalloyed and un- 
compromising Christianity.’ 


GERARD O.P. 


PHILOSOPHY 


From Moratity to Reticion. By W. G. de Burgh. (Mac- 
donald and Evans; 12s. 6d.) 

One’s high expectations on opening the 1938 Gifford Lectures 
are not disappointed. Professor de Burgh resumes, with many 
amplifications, the theme of Towards a Religious Philosophy 
(vide BLACKFRIARS, July, 1937). In the second, third and fourth 
lectures he deals with the question,, so much treated of in 
recent years, of the right and the good, and certainly deserves 
thanks for insisting that both action sub ratione boni and action 
motivated by duty must alike be respected and accepted, instead 
of one of the two being ‘ explained’ out of existence. For all 
that, however, the scope of action sub ratione boni is too much 
restricted, for not all action, that done for duty’s sake included, 
is allowed to be sub ratione boni. Hence it is found ‘ neces- 
sary, at the cost of some violence to accepted usage, to employ 
the term “‘ethical’’ generically, to cover both specific types of 
action, and (with Kant) to confine the term ‘‘moral’’ to one of 
those types—ziz., to action in the line of duty.” We do not 
dispute, what it is indeed acute of the author to recognise, that 
the concept of duty is developed in widely differing degrees in 
different and, it may be, exceedingly virtuous people; but it is 
something more than paradoxical to deny the epithet ‘ moral’ 
to one who acts aright because such action is ordered to the 
true good for man, and not because he feels it his duty to act 
so. The fact is rather that whereas all action is for the sake 
of good, in the case of free agents we have to distinguish be- 
tween their real and apparent good, or what is good for them 
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as being specifically of such a nature, and what is good for 
them in some particular respect. In them it is their ontological 
order to a universal good which is the foundation of a sense 
of duty. Whether this end and the means which will lead to 
it are thought of as truly good or morally obligatory will de- 
pend on acquired habits of thought. 


In the fifth lecture is discussed the moral argument to theism; 
by far the most personal and interesting, it is also the most 
speculatively challenging. Is it valid, we are asked, to argue 
from a moral order to the existence of God? And can we 
validly ascribe to God the attribute of goodness as the moral 
argument requires? In the reply to the first of these questions 
that aspect of the moral order is taken which involves the striv- 
ing to realise the ideal, and it is rightly said that ‘ the reality 
of values and their relation to the reality of the temporal pro- 
cess is rendered more intelligible than on any other hypothesis 
if we conceive of values as possessed of reality, . . . in the 
mind of an actually existing God.’ But this affirmation of the 
ultimate identity of thought and being in God is strangely 
equated with the ‘ so-called ontological argument,’ which is 
rather ‘ a vote of confidence in the validity of thought,’ and the 
assumption of which is that ‘ thought must, at long last, guar- 
antee its own truth, at the point where thought and being meet 
as one.’ When the ontological argument is ‘ rightly under- 
stood’ in this way it absolutely ceases to be the ontological 
argument, and though there is some recognition of this the 
very continuance of the name is most misleading. In fact, what 
we have here is the Quarta Via, a posteriori, of St. Thomas, 
as is put beyond all doubt when it is stated (p. 163, n. 3) that 
‘the passage is not from thought to existence, but from my 
thought which is not a se to the thought which is a se as its 
condition.’ 

The answer to the second question, about the predicability 
of goodness of God, is answered by,the author, with further 
precisions, as he has answered it before. Rejecting the way of 
analogy as ineffectual, he claims that only religious experience 
can free us from the perils of anthropomorphism, by giving us 
a univocal predicate, love, in conformity with which we can then 
argue analogically to other predicates consistent with this. And 
he explains that he does not speak of God’s subsistent love, but 
of that love communicated by grace to man, and of man’s 
response of love inspired by grace. But even if we were to 
admit that any two acts of love are univocal, we must ask how 
this experience justifies the ascription which it is intended to 
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validate; because the love of God that is in question is ad- 
mittedly a created participation, are we not thrown back to St. 
Thomas’s principle, already rejected as inevident, that the effect 
bears the similitude of the cause; and likewise to the way of 
analogy, since the love from which we are arguing is a created 
quality and that to which we are arguing is uncreated and 
subsistent? Furthermore, the truths of faith to which this 
argument makes appeal are not within the province of the 
philosopher at all. Not that they are irrational or un- 
intelligible in themselves, but grace by which we come to ‘a 
veritable participation in infinitude’ is a supernatural quality, 
not naturally knowable by any created mind. It seems to us 
that at this point the author deserts the paths of ‘ legitimate 
philosophic argument’ and does more than merely illustrate 
what he says from Christian belief and theology. 

One’s view of a chief contention of these lectures, that human 
action displays a dualism of principle which can only be resolved 
on the religious plane, will mainly depend on one’s acceptance 
or rejection of the reality of this dualism. Of that we have 
written at the start. We may, however, add that it is curious 
that a thinker who is so bent as Professor de Burgh on bringing 
all phases of human activity, and especially religious activity, 
within the bounds of rational discussion, should reject in so sum- 
mary a fashion as he does, the view of religion as a part of 
the virtue of justice. This is due in part to his method of 
distinguishing religion from morality. ‘ Religion implies wor- 
ship,’ but ‘ morality is possible apart, not only from the belief 
in and worship of God, but even from any recognition of an 
other-worldly reality.’ Possible, but surely always imperfect 
also. Without the recognition of the primary right of all rights, 
that of the Creator over the creature, not only will the imme- 
diate duty of reverencing and worshipping God be unrecognised, 
but the other rights and duties of man will be without their 
ultimate safeguard and justification. 

We cannot signalise more features of the book than these, 
but we are not therefore unconscious of, for example, the in- 
terest of the illustrative use made of St. Thomas’s doctrine of 
virtus infusa in the seventh lecture, or the value of some elemen- 
tary but too often forgotten apologetic truths in the eighth, or 
again of that thorough attempt at a lucid honesty and fairness 
which so delightfully characterises the lectures throughout. 
Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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CRITICISM AND ESTHETICS 


PoETRY AND Crisis. By Martin Turnell (Sands: The Paladin 
Press; 5s.) 

As Catholics we should be grateful to Mr. Turnell for the 
new outlines he gives to what has hitherto been for us a much 
too obscure question. With balance and learning he considers 
the position of the Catholic critic, the main lines of the historical 
background and his task to-day. Undoubtedly the book will 
serve a very useful purpose. 

Perhaps more by way of regret than disagreement, one won- 
ders why those outlines were not drawn more vigorously and the 
practical advantages of the Catholic critic given more hopeful 
prominence. For instance, at the end of the book the author 
appears almost to be defeating his own position when he takes 
his stand so absolutely along with those who adopt a completely 
defeatist attitude. It may be that the task of effecting any 
change in the world is a hopeless one, but the literary critic’s 
is the least hopeless part of it, granted the security and assur- 
ance of Mr. Turnell’s Catholic critic. For he is in a position 
to see more clearly and comprehensively the deficiencies of the 
present position, and correspondingly the desired goal, at least 
abstractly, and with regard to particular works concretely. The 
defeatism of many writers is due not to the chaos out of which 
they have to create, but to their own inability to organise that 
chaos in a way that proves enduringly satisfactory. They are 
forever abandoning their original blue-prints. The Catholic 
critic is saved, not intellectual effort, but the possibility of doing 
nothing but making false starts. And among those who share 
his outlook, and work with him, his task is in many ways the 
most responsible and effective. It is more direct and incisive 
than that of the philosopher, and less suspect than the theolo- 
gian’s. For instance, a great deal can be done, not only 
for literature, but for Christianity, by an integral criticism of 
such a writer as D. H. Lawrence. If it is well done, it con- 
stitutes an argument much more forceful than either the philo- 
sopher or the theologian is able to produce. And we do not 
mean the sort of criticism that would use the opportunity as a 
veil for mere propaganda, but true criticism that would inevit- 
ably and unconsciously be propaganda. Mr. Turnell rightly de- 
plores the false criticism of Lawrence that is the result of mis- 
applied dogma, but, perhaps, says too little about the possibili- 
ties of the complete critic who, with, sensibility and ‘ that 
philosophy which provides a comprehensive view of the uni- 
verse,’ is peculiarly fitted in the modern world to criticise; to 
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set about the ‘ elucidation of a work of art and the correction 
of taste.’ This definition from T. S. Eliot contains a great deal. 
The elucidation of a work of art like St. Mawr involves a clear 
statement of the outlook it so admirably expresses, and it is 
the critic’s first business to point out that the work of art has 
very little to do with the ideas as such. 

Obviously we have suffered too much from the philosopher, 
theologian and moralist, self-appointed critics, who blindly dis- 
regard the canons of art, but the cure for this is not to go 
to the opposite extreme and exclude them. Perhaps Mr. Turnell 
would not exclude them, as indeed his whole position shows, 
but the implications of the following passage could easily be 
made to follow whichever direction the reader wished; ‘. . . the 
question whether Lady Chatterley’s Lover, objectively con- 
sidered, is or is not a healthy book, is not one which can be 
settled out of hand by the theologian. It can only be deter- 
mined by a study of the language in which it is written. A 
study of this sort is purely technical, and can only be undertaken 
by the trained critic. My point is that though criticism can 
never be a substitute for metaphysics, neither can metaphysics 
be a substitute for criticism.’ Nor would it be a cure to give 
the critic, philosopher and theologian equal rights and allow 
them all to ‘ start scratch.” Mr. Turnell would have given the 
final pointing to an admirable treatise if he had made it clearer 
that although the critic is supreme in his own sphere, he is de- 
pendent upon and subject to the philosopher and theologian. 
He is independent only in technical critical matters, and the 
healthiness of a book is only partly a matter of technical criti- 
cism. Indeed, I think the critic will find that in almost every 
line he writes he is in something borrowing from the philosopher 
and theologian. 

Perhaps it is asking a great deal for the critic to be so fully 
equipped, but it is not asking for more than is necessary. The 
whole challenge of the world is concentrated in the challenge 
of the arts. The Left Book Club, with its fifty thousand mem- 
bers, reads and discusses, but what really gives that movement 
a sense of security, inevitability and depth is the way that the 
more vital manifestations in the arts are somehow gravitating 
towards the Left for intellectual sanction and patronage. This 
book will have served a vital purpose if it can rouse us to the 
need and importance of criticism. 


Mark BrockLenurst, O.P, 
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Fiurer zUR Kunst. By Heinrich Liitzeler. (Herder, Frei- 
burg i. B.; RM. 5.20 and 7.—., bound; prices for abroad, 
RM. 3.90 and 5.25.) 


it is He calls it a ‘ Guide to Art.’ His desire is to help people 
t has to see a work of art, to understand its meaning, to feel its 
rhythm. He confines himself to three branches of art: Archi- 
pher, tecture, Statuary, and Picture. In each section of the book 
 dis- he follows roughly the same method. He begins with Tech- 
o go nique, and the processes are described with good diagrams. 
irnell Technical terms are explained, for the magic of jargon is no 
Ows, empty thing—it is like the progress from the nominal definition 
y be to the essential. First, he says, we must understand the mys- 
. the teries of Material, of Stone, Bronze, Paint, and the ways that 
con- man can work it. Only then can we judge whether man has 
n be done it well. But once thus initiated, we pass on to close dis- 
eter- cussion, 
_ A Art is the affair of mankind, not of a small circle of connois- 
aken seurs. The author, being a Christian (a Catholic), understands 
can the Ultimate Purpose of it all, and why the men of a medieval 
ySics township all contributed to the building of their Cathedral at 
give least by carrying stones : it was their house for their God. The 
How whole book then really turns on the relation between these two 
| the extremes : heavy, hard stone—and God: with man in between, 
erer working the stone for the glory of God. This man is indeed 
de ever restricted in this work, first by the material, and then 
sore by the thing he wants to express: but these limitations are not 
the his weakness, but rather they are his strength. It is not a 
rite pity that stone is hard, and that certain things cannot be done 
wy with it—on the contrary, this is its strength (cf. pp. 24, 111). 
her In each section are then discussed the possibilities of the 
all material, what the artist can express in that material, and how. 
Th. And here we come to what seems to me perhaps the central 
wine thesis of the book. The author proposes (round p. 46) that 
a ( 1) an ‘ artistic’ work is one which really fulfils these possi- 
vias bilities, and (2) an ‘unartistic’ work fails to fulfil them (it 
the is merely useful, or meant to be), and (3) a ‘counter-artistic ’ 
ing (widerkiinstlerisch) work exceeds these possibilities, i.e. tries 
his to do more than the material allows. And correlative to. this 


we have the possibilities of expression: (1) when the artist 
allows his subject in his material to express itself fully through 
the resources of the material, and (2) when he fails to express 
the thing, and (3) when he loads his material with unsuited 
or superfluous expression. Perhaps this idea is really at the 
root of the problem of good and bad taste, especially in the case 
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of excess. For is it not the Gothic pub (his example), that tries 
to express more than ‘ pub,’ that revolts us? And the picture 
loaded with more sentiment than its composition allows, that 
sickens us? 

In Architecture the bounds of expression are narrowest 
(greatest ‘ Gebundenheit ’), in Statuary they are wider, and in 
Picture almost unlimited (cf. p. 38). For the architect is most 
bound by his material (even in the local choice of it), and by his 
function: for his object must always be to build a house for 
God or for man. The sculptor is freer, and can intend more, 
and the painter may choose to express the widest variety of 
things. The architect builds spaces : the sculptor makes solids : 
the painter models both space and solid, and his skill lies in 
their interplay. But corresponding to these degrees of restric- 
tion there is an inverse proportion, he suggests, in the artists’ 
influence on the life of men. For men must have houses to 
live and pray in, and we know how much our minds are un- 
consciously formed by our parish church and by our home. But 
a statue may be rarely contemplated, and a picture may pass 
unobserved. For Architecture does not represent our lives to 
us, but it forms them for us. 

These principles are very intriguing, and although the text 
is hard reading sometimes, they are worked out with a wealth 
of example illustrated profusely with excellent photographs— 
often fascinatingly juxtaposed for contrast. (The exampies of 
bad art are most entertaining.) The arguments seem to me 
certainly convincing, in the universal, though sometimes the 
detail or the particular example may seem less so. 

Perhaps the best section is that on Statuary (Plastik, in- 
cluding both carving and modelling): for here the canons are 
stricter. Sculpture must be solid. It is not of spaces, and 
therefore must he a unity. And because of this unity it must 
represent an instant, not a movement, unless that movement 
can be enclosed in the ‘ pregnant instant’ (cf. p. 100). Good 
sculpture may represent a group (such as Bernini’s Apollo and 
Daphne), but it is then a unity of rhythm. Good sculpture may 
represent a particular action (like the Boy taking a thorn from 
his foot), but then that action represents the whole grace and 
vigour of the person (here the grace of youth). Hence Sculp- 
ture tends above all to express a man; not things, which at 
once introduce complexity. Hence the suitability of the naked 
figure which is a single expression. Hence also the tendency 
of the statue to become a symbol (he cites Michelangelo’s David), 
and not just reproduction. Transgression of these consequences 
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of the possibility of the material and the limits of expression 
produce sculpture in bad taste : bronze clouds, intricate groups, 
figures ‘ caught in the act,’ and people in chairs and with baggy 
trousers on, 

The argument in the sphere of Picture is similar, though the 
possibilities of material are more varied: painting, mosaic, 
enamel, glass, engraving, etching, drawing. Interesting are 
comparisons of the same subject etched and painted (cf. pp. 164, 
200). Possibilities of expression are also more varied, with the 
elements of space and light. Expression in painting is derived 
from the relations of the things to the space, and so of the 
things to one another. Exact imitation of nature is no ideal 
at all, but may be a means of expressing the thing, or may 
not : hence strictly stylised painting, free from distraction, may 
sometimes be the right expression. The thing must not be 
sentimentalised—this transgresses the possibility of expression ; 
nor barbarised—this fails to reach it. (The author has little 
patience with pseudo primitives ‘ supposed to be peasant-art, 
and made by townees ’). 

And so on. Alluringly, possibilities are studied, with over 
one hundred groups of reproductions. I cannot give many refer- 
ences : for though the progress is orderly, the main threads run 
right through. ‘The taste is classical, the thought is sane : the 


dignity of material and of man before God, and this human 
thing which is art, which it is human to appreciate. 


SEBASTIAN BULLOoUGH, O.P. 


HISTORY 


‘Tue FerraR Papers. By B. Blackstone. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; 21s.) 
NicHoLas Ferrar. By A. L. Maycock. (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d.) 


The life of Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding has perhaps 
primarily a symbolic value. It is easy to over-estimate his sig- 
nificance for his contemporaries. He had lived impersonally, 
sheltered by a small group of intimates and protected by the 
rather distant patronage of the great; it is characteristic that 
the little that he published in his own life-time was anonymous. 
But to the non-jurors he came to represent a golden age, irre- 
vocably vanished; the spiritual perceptions of Laudian Angli- 
canism and the serenity of the early Carolines. It was a réle 
which John Inglesant emphasised for a wider public. 

It is at last possible to compare the Legend with its source. 
For Mr. Maycock and Dr. Blackstone are the first scholars to 
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have utilized the great mass of Ferrar Papers rediscovered in 
the library at Magdalene. Mr, Maycock’s biography is attrac- 
tively written, careful in its scholarship and enthusiastic in its 
judgement. Of the two volumes it is probable that it will have 
the wider appeal. But in contrast the Ferrar Papers are a 
primary source, and Dr. Blackstone’s editing has given them 
definitive value. They consist of a selection from the family 
letters, a life of Nicholas Ferrar, the Winding Sheet, an ascetic 
dialogue, and a compendium of short moral histories. Of these 
the family letters are the most attractive, and the Winding 
Sheet the most illuminating, and it is perhaps possible to de- 
termine from them the relationship of the Ferrars to the Caroline 
Anglicanism that they have been so long held to represent. 

There seems little contact with the spirituality of the Laudian 
Divines, sacramental in outlook, theological in temper. The 
liturgical life at Littlke Gidding centred round the Bible, not 
the Eucharist, and theology seems replaced by a taste for prac- 
tical moral aphorism in the older fashion. ‘There is a great 
deal in these papers that suggests the strength of the Puritans; 
the suspicion of fleshly beauty, the careful rejection of many 
signs of family affection, the constant vision of mortality, the 
emphatic phrasings and the implacable moral standards. Much 
lies implicit in the praise of those well-favoured virgins who 
disfigured themselves lest they should be cause of scandal. Yet 
it is not that the Ferrars were consciously linked with Caroline 
Puritanism ; it is rather that they represented in a new age the 
sober godly Anglicanism of the great city families at the be- 
ginning of the century, when Puritanism was still only a part 
of an Anglican tradition and had not yet developed into a 
separate movement. 

Dr. Blackstone has suggested that ‘ the Story Books repre- 
sent the continuation, into a metaphysical age, of a tradition 
purely Elizabethan.’ Even the prose of the Winding Sheet 
seems characteristically early Jacobean. When Nicholas Ferrar 
lay dying he was to refer to the ‘ right good old way.’ It seems 
possible that he stayed linked by an innate conservatism to the 
outlook and the usages of the religious-minded world of his 
youth; practical in its Christianity, eclectic in its choice of 
sources, spontaneous and unselfconscious in its charm. 


GeERVASE MaTHEw, O.P. 
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ELEMENTA PHILOSOPHIAE, Tome 3 (in 2 parts). By M. le Chan. 
Maquart. (Blot; n.p.) 

It is fashionable to decry the writing of philosophical manuals, 
and to suggest that writers should occupy their time more fruit- 
fully in the study and development of some particular doctrine. 
But no one engaged in the actual work of teaching will wish 
to deny the utility of a good manual, provided it is not regarded 
as an inspired text to be expounded with reverence. The manual 
which Dr. Maquart completes in these two volumes reaches a 
higher level than that usually attained in similar works. The 
two volumes published earlier treated of logic and natural philo- 
sophy. The first of the present volumes deals with criteriology 
pp. 346). and the second with ontology and theodicy (pp. 485). 
\ treatise on ethics, apparently, is not included in the plan of 
the work. The author makes use of the classical commentaries 
on St. Thomas, and he shows himself very well versed in recent 
controversies and writings, and uses them to advantage. His 
teaching throughout is solidly Thomist, expressed with clearness 
and profundity. In Criteriology he follows the doctrine ex- 
pounded in M. Maritain’s Les degrés du savoir, and within 
the limits possible in a manual he gives in copious footnotes, 
extracts and quotations to justify and make clear his schematic 
expositions of other theories. B.O’D. 
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SOLITUDE AND Society. By Nicolas Berdyaev. (Bles; 8s. 6d.) 


It is a commonplace of experience that society need not mean 
the end of solitude, and M. Berdyaev indeed maintains that it 
cannot. Society belongs to what he calls the objective and 
therefore degraded world, shared by general categories, natural 
science, and objective being and metaphysics. In society we 
can only have communication between individuals; the only 
cure for solitude is communion between persons. Such in briel 
is the message of the book. Solitude is here too much con- 
sidered as an evil needing cure; its value as a means, which 
may be deliberately chosen, of realising personal communion 
with God, we have not found presented. But the two chief 
faults in this study in existential philosophy are first and fore- 
most a false view of objectivity as unapproachable and im- 
penetrable otherness, which is then used to excuse the discard- 
ing of everything connected with the individuality of man (since 
individuality is a category of the same class as generality, which 
is objective and degraded) ; and secondly a very deficient notion 
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of the nature of personality. A personalist philosophy which 
teaches that personality is nothing substantial and that the 
Ego has to acquire it, thereby renders itself helpless in the face 
of aggressive society. But this point might be overlooked 
through the presence of a certain vagueness concerning the 
Ego’s distinction from or identity with the personality (e.g., 
cf. pp. 111 and 159). Society is thus knocked down with one 
hand, as objective, and set up again with the other, by the 
denial of the substantiality of personality. The most valuable 
notion in the book is that of the personality as a centre of action 
(and, we might usefully add, braving the dangers of ‘ objec- 
tivity ’, passion), rather than a mere limiting principle to the 
rights of society, in which light so many are content to treat 
of it. 
1.T. 
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